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A Modern Material Handling Plant 


St. Louis Material and Supply Co. Has New 
Plant for the Storage and Delivery of Sand 


VERY complete and thoroughly modern 

plant for the storage and handling of 
sand was recently completed by the St. Louis 
Material and Supply Co. at its Branch street 
yard in St. Louis. The plant, which is 
located on the bank of the Mississippi river 
about three miles north of the downtown 
business section, receives its material from 
dredges working in the river. 

The sand is washed and screened on the 
dredges and the sized material is then han- 
dled in barges to the plant, where it is put 
into storage and delivered as needed to trucks 
or railroad cars. A stationary gantry crane 
at the river’s edge is used for unloading the 
barges, the sand being then carried to stor- 
age on an inclined belt conveyor and a long 
shuttle conveyor in a gallery above the 
storage space. 
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Two views of the barge unloading crane at the Branch 





Storage at left and unloading crane and dock at right 


From storage the sand is reclaimed by 
belt conveyor in a tunnel below the pile and 
is carried on an inclined belt conveyor 


street plant of the St. 


over to the truck or car loading bins. 
An interesting and unusual feature of the 
plant is the use of circular steel pipe or tank 





Louis Material and Supply Co. 
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View showing storage piles at right and loading bins at left 


sections as supports for the conveyor gallery 
and as loading bins. The arrangement gives 
a large storage capacity and the plant was 
designed to handle up to 45 cars of material 
per day. 


Barge Unloading Equipment 
The steel structure of the gantry crane is 
supported on a square of wooden piling 
which is thoroughly braced and tied together 
and includes a cantilever bridge extending 





Hoist drums and drives of the unloading crane 


out over the barge. A 2%-yd. Owens clam- 
shell bucket is used. 

The operating mechanism is located in a 
hoist house located on the shore end of the 
crane structure and consists of three indi- 
vidually driven drum hoists. Two of these 
are driven by 60-hp. General Electric mo- 
tors through Falk speed reducers, and the 
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third by a 40-hp. 
General Electric mo- 
tor through a Falk 
reducer. 

All motors are 
equipped with solen- 
oid brakes and the 
drums are arranged 
with counterweights. 
The control house is 
located at the outer 


corner of the crane 
frame, with a free 
view of both barge 
and loading hopper. 

The bucket is emp- 
tied to a large steel 


hopper built into the crane structure and 


arranged with an automatic feeder below. 
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Looking toward loading end of plant, loading bins in foreground and storage 
piles beyond 
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This feeder, which is of the continuous 
conveyor type’and is chain-driven from the 
tail shaft of the conveyor, provides an-even 
flow of material to the 30-in. inclined belt 
conveyor extending up to the center of the 
storage space. 


Shuttle Conveyor Used to Distribute 
to Storage 

The inclined conveyor discharges to a re- 
versible shuttle type belt conveyor a little 
less than half as long as the storage pile 
and from which the material may be dis- 
charged direct to any part of the pile. Ordi- 
narily three sizes of material are stored: 


Hopper and feeder at unloading crane 


bricklayers’ sand, plasterers’ sand, and con- 
crete sand. 

The shuttle conveyor, which is motor- 
driven through a Falk reducer and chain 
drive, is movable on a track extending along 
the length of the overhead gallery. Power 
for its operation is obtained through a short 
cable by plugging in to any one of a number 
of Crouse-Hinds plug receptacles located at 
intervals along the gallery. 

The gallery above the storage pile is paral- 
lel to the river and is made up of four 125- 
ft. double steel trusses in line, with a total 
length of 500 ft. These trusses, which 
are 55 ft. above ground line, are supported 
on five equally spaced towers. Each tower 
consists of 22 21%4-ft. sections of circular 
steel units 9 ft. in diameter. 














3elow the storage pile is a large concrete 
tunnel with: arched roof and feed gates 
through which the material is fed to belt 
conveyors. Two conveyors are used, extend- 
ing from each end of the tunnel to the cen- 
tral point. There they discharge to a small 
hopper from which the material is fed to an 
inclined belt conveyor extending at right 
angles to the pile up to the top of two load- 
ing bins. 

These loading bins are made up of the 
sections as the gallery supporting 
towers, but not as high, and are arranged 
with gates and loading chutes on both sides. 
The material from the conveyor may be 
spouted to either bin. 

On each side of the bins is a railroad 
track for car loading. The track on the side 
toward the river is planked over for truck 
loading. Cars are weighed on a Howe track 
scale and trucks are weighed on a platform 
scale at the plant office. 

Some city deliveries are made by truck, 
but most shipments are by rail, as the plant 
is located on the St. Louis Terminal rail- 
road, which has connections throughout the 
About 80% of the shipments are to 
points within the city and county. 

The St. Louis Material and Supply Co. 
operates three other yards in the St. Louis 
area, but the Branch street plant is now the 
largest and most complete. The main offices 
of the company are at 314 North Fourth 
Street, St. Louis. Otto S. Conrades is presi- 
dent and A. J. Protle is superintendent in 


charge of plants. 


same 


city. 


Develops Early Strength Cement 
HIGH EARLY STRENGTH cement 
has been developed by the Hawkeye 

Portland Cement Co., Des Moines, Ia. Ac- 

cording to the Des Moines Tribune, the new 

cement makes concrete that can be used in 

24 hours, has the same ingredients as stand- 

ard portland cement, and is handled in the 

same way. 
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Blasted rock, viewed from crushing plant 
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Opening a New Quarry 


ETAILS of a quarry blast at a new 

crushed stone operation which was 
opened up this year are given in a recent 
issue of The Explosives Engineer. 

The new quarry is that of the L. Suzio 
Trap Rock Co. near Springfield, Mass. ‘The 
crushing plant, which was built during the 
first part of the year, is Allis-Chlamers 
equipped and has a capacity of about 1000 
tons per day. Crushing is done in a pri- 
mary No. 7% gyratory crusher, followed by 
two No. 4 secondary crushers. 

Tunnel blasting was used as being the best 
method of quarrying the 125-ft. ledge of 
trap rock. A preliminary blast, using four 
tons of dynamite, was made in the spring 
to open up a face and get a level floor. 
This was followed by a second blast in 
July in which 9850 lb. of dynamite were 
used, bringing down an estimated 50,000 
tons of rock. 

The tunnel, 3 ft. by 4 ft. in section and 
with wells 2 to 3 ft. deep for the charges, 
was drilled in about 20 days. Its length and 
shape, as well as the location of the charges, 
are shown in the accompanying diagram. 
Hercomite in 12%4-lb. bags and 5- by 16-in. 
cartridges of Gelamite A are used according 
to the following table: 

Gelamite Hercomite 


Charge A Bag 
No. Ib. Ib. 

I pasiestenncemnsoasscias dual eves 1200 2300 

Bee Gore oa Se ie 200 1500 

SS ee eee eemrae re ot 150 1100 

Tt sehsiaieentnamiieienenivaeeandeial 150 1000 

+. een nheceaatie Lebegthccnigsstin 1150 1100 

2850 7000 


Total—9850 Ib. 

The Gelamite A was used as a priming 
charge in the center of each charge and in 
conjunction with Hercomite in the end pock- 
ets because of the presence of some water. 

In order to reduce the likelihood of failure 
due to breakage of wires, duplicate electric 











View taken as 


circuits were used and two electric blasting 
caps were used for each circuit, or four 
blasting caps in each charge. All wires 
were strung on pegs in the upper corner of 
the tunnel and the shot was fired by con- 
nection with a 440-volt power line. 
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Plan showing location and size of 
charges 


Rock screenings were used as stemmirg 
between the charges and in the main tunnel 
entrance and loading and stemming was com- 
pleted in less than two shifts. The blast 
was made under the direction of J. Barab 
of the Hercules Powder Co., working in 
conjunction with Mr. Suzio. 

Leonardo Suzio of Meriden, Conn., is in 
charge of all operations and E. C. Stein is 
superintendent. 


Methods of Promoting County 
Bond Issues 

BULLETIN has been issued by the 

American Road Builders’ Association 
on Administrative and Financial Relation- 
ship of State and County and on Methods 
of Promoting County Bond Issues. This 
bulletin, No. 31, is a combined committee 
report of the groups made at the annual 
meeting of the association at its 1932 meet- 
ing. 


blast was fired 
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The Mainufacturé of Portland Cement: 


Part VIL -Properties of Cement and 
Effects of Components (Continued) 


HE APPEARANCE of concrete is af- 

fected principally by the character of 
form surfaces, by presence or absence of 
“gravel pockets,” joints, and other effects of 
too much water, too little cement, segrega- 
tion of aggregates, poor craftsmanship, and 
color. 

Some cements produce more plastic con- 
crete than others, and are preferred because 
theie is less segregation of aggregates of 
different sizes, less labor is required in plac- 
ii the concrete so as to fill the constricted 
spaces between steel reinforcing bars and so 
as to avoid stone pockets, less labor is re- 
quired in finishing surfaces, and denser con- 
crete is produced with them than with harsh 
cements. 


The referred to as 
plasticity or workability in cement or con- 
crete have not been very precisely defined, 
and no satisfactory methods of testing and 
measuring them have been developed, but 
their effects are obvious and valuable to the 
‘concrete worker. Many hypotheses have 
been offered to explain the differences in 
the plasticities of pastes made from different 
cements, but most of them are not supported 
by precise experimental data. Experiments 
have seemed to confirm the belief that plas- 
ter of Paris, replacing a part of the gypsum 
required with a cement, has the effect of in- 
creasing its Fine grinding is 
definitely a contribution to plasticity. High 
contents of tricalcium aluminate and tetra- 
calcium alumino ferrite may develop hydra- 
tion products quickly enough to contribute 
to plasticity, but other constituents of cement 
do not. Additions of extremely fine mate- 
rials, such as diatomaceous earth or colloidal 
clay, improve the plasticity of cements low 
in fine flour content, but have negligible 
effects on many cements. 


qualities generally 


plasticity. 


Color in cement is due chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, to the presence of iron or manganese, 
or both. A cement containing little or none 
of these is white. The usual effect of iron 
is to contribute toward a cold blue gray 
color, but if not oxidized to the ferric state, 
it contributes a yellowish cast, such as is 
seen in clinker submitted to reducing con- 


ditions. Manganese produces a_ brownish 
cast of color. Finer grinding produces 


lighter shades, as may be shown by sepa- 
rating ground cement into different fine 
sizes, or by taking samples as grinding pro- 


ceeds beyond the usual ranges. Particles 


*Copyright by author, all rights reserved. 


By S. E. Hutton 


Consulting Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 


between 100 and 200 mesh (0.147 and 0.074 
m.m.) sizes are almost black, those below 
0.01 m.m. almost white. 

Cements high in free lime, and possibly 
those high in tricalcium silicate, may cause 
efflorescence (a deposit of white crystals) 
on concrete, particularly when used with 
excess of mixing water, or in poorly made 
concrete. 

Setting Time 

The setting time is an important quality 
of cement, for it affects materially the han- 
dling of concrete work. Setting is due to 
the hydration of tricalcium aluminate and 
tetracalcium alumino ferrite, and is delayed 
by the addition of gypsum, with which the 
tricalcium aluminate hydrate forms sulfo- 
aluminate. Until the gypsum is practically 
exhausted, setting does not occur. Hydra- 
tion is promoted by fine grinding, and the 
reaction of tricalcium aluminate with gypsum 
is more rapid in a saturated than in an un- 
saturated solution of lime; consequently, 
within limits, setting occurs more quickly 
as a cement contains more tricalcium alumi- 
nate, more free lime, and less gypsum, and 
as it is more finely ground. From records 
of analyses of commercial cements, these 
relations do not seem to be very close, for 
cements low in tricalcium aluminate fre- 
quently carry as much gypsum as cements 
high in that constituent, other things being 
apparently equal, though actual effective 
fineness cannot, so far, be measured and 
recorded. Gypsum may be required to hasten 
the setting of cements low in tricalcium alu- 
minate and high in tetracalcium alumino 
ferrite. 

Flash set, a quick and progressive develop- 
ment of genuine setting, is due to high con- 
tent of tricalcium aluminate, or low content 
of gypsum, or both. False set, a loss of 
plasticity without corresponding development 
of hardness or strength, is due primarily to 
the presence of too much plaster of Paris, 
but perhaps in some cases partially to a defi- 
ciency of gypsum. 

False or “hesitating” set may be distin- 
guished from flash set, which is accompanied 
by a perceptible temperature rise, and passes 
through stages corresponding to initial and 
final set within a few minutes, whereas false 
set (sometimes called “gum” set) appears 
10 or 15 minutes after a pat is prepared, and 
is not followed shortly by final set. 

A large number of electrolytes may act as 
cement retarders, but gypsum is the cheapest 
reliable retarder. 


, 


Soundness ' 

A cement is said to be sound if it con- 
tains no constituent that on prolonged ex- 
posure to moisture or to five hours in a 
steam bath will expand with destructive 
effects on a set and hardened test piece. 
Free lime seems to be the only constituent 
responsible for such failures, although sul- 
phides oxidizing to carbonates may be a con- 
tributing cause. 

Tiny particles of lime, inclosed within 
grains of cement, and overburned particles 
of lime not so inclosed, hydrate and expand 
in the cement paste after setting takes place, 
unless previously hydrated by the “ageing” 
of clinker, or by the presence of moisture 
during the grinding of clinker, or in con- 
crete before setting takes place, as may occur 
to some extent in very finely ground cement. 

Any cement containing less than 1% of 
free lime is likely to be sound. Some ce- 
ments may carry as much as 3% of free 
lime without being unsound. Cements are 
improved as to soundness by the reduction 
of particles of limestone coarser than 100 
mesh and silica coarser than 200 mesh in the 
raw mix, by uniform mixing, by not attempt- 
ing to carry tricalcium silicate too high, and 
py the thorough burning and fine grinding of 
the clinker. 

Fineness 

Fineness is one of the most important 
qualities of cement because fineness governs 
both the distribution of cement throughout 
a concrete mass, and the rate at which and 
the extent to which it develops a_ binding 
agent. 

Two highly important properties of con-: 
crete are strength and imperviousness to 
water. Strength depends chiefly on com- 
bining such assorted sizes of sand and gravel 
particles as to leave the minimum of voids, 
and uniting the particles of aggregates with 
a- strong and highly adhesive binder. As 
the porosity of concrete is diminished it 
becomes less permeable to water, and less 
vulnerable to other destructive forces. No 
amount of cement is a satisfactory substitute 
for cleanliness, strength, durability, and 
proper grading of aggregates, although addi- 
tions of cement may compensate to some 
extent for the absence of such qualities. 

Only that part of cement which hydrates 
produces a binding agent, and only that part 
of the binding agent. which comes in contact 
with aggregates serves any purpose in con- 
crete, except as a void filler, which purpose 
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can be served equally well by inexpensive 
aggregate. 

Hydration necessarily begins at the sur- 
face of the cement particle and it penetrates 
very slowly—one fifty-thousandth of an inch 
in 24 hours, and one fifteen-thousandth in 
seven days. Three facts are apparent from 
this: first, that the quantity of adhesive 
binder developed at early stages is substan- 
tially a direct function of the cement surface 
exposed; second, that the distribution of the 
binder over the surface of the aggregates is 
chiefly a function of the number and small- 
ness of the particles of cement present; and, 
third, that plasticity of cement pastes may 
be due more to a large number of fine par- 
ticles than to a large exposed surface of the 
cement present. 

An attempt is made to indicate the fine- 
ness of cement by giving the percentage of 
it which passes through (or remain on) a 
standard No. 200 sieve, the clear openings 
of which are 0.0029 in. sq. *In effect, this 
means that the percentage allowed on the 
screen will certainly be useless except as 
aggregate, and that all that will pass through 
might be useless, for cement not containing 
much material far below the 200-mesh size 
will not develop much strength. The test of 
a cement on a 200-mesh screen should be 
regarded as only a rough indicator, not as 
a measure of quality. The test has really 
little or no value (and is a considerable 
nuisance) except within the cement plant, 
where it is used as an indicator of physical 
conditions, just as litmus paper or phenol- 
phthalein is used as an indicator of chemical 
conditions. 

There is no practical measure of the ef- 
fective fineness of cement. The range of 
sizes is too great, corresponding roughly to 
that between 1/16-in. sand and 2-in. gravel, 

and the particles are too small, ranging 





downward from of an inch toward 


1 


—— of an inch. 
10,000 


Not much is known of the sizes and as- 
sortments of sizes of the particles that are 
necessary or desirable in good cement. They 
cannot be determined by sieves, but many 
efforts have been made through the use of 
elutriation and settling schemes, which are 
tedious, expensive, and productive of only 
rough determinations. 

In dealing with such minute things as ce- 
ment particles, the micron (0.001 millimeter, 
equal to 0.00003937 in. or about one twenty- 
five thousandths of an inch) is used. Of a 
modern cement, 20 to 25% may be below the 
10 micron size, 35 to 40% below 20 microns. 
50 to 60% below 30 microns, 70 to 80% be- 
low 43 microns (325 mesh), and 80 to 93% 
below 74 microns (200 mesh). 

Fine grinding contributes to quick setting, 
soundness, early strength, plasticity, density 
im concrete, strength in lean concrete, and 
to lightness in color. 


(To be continued) 
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““Unevenness” of Grinding 
Cement Held Responsible 
for Pavement Cracks 


HE necessity for a uniform giading of 

cement particle sizes is suggested in “A 
Study of Shrinkage Cracking on a Concrete 
Road in Ohio,” by H. P. Chapman, chief 
engineer, and R. C. Sloane, research engi- 
neer, Ohio State Highway Department, in 
a recent report to the Highway Research 
Board of the National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 


The report describes an investigation into 
the causes for the radically different influ- 
ences of two different cements upon the for- 
mation of early shrinkage cracks and a 
method used for correcting the bad condi- 
tion in the case of the cement showing the 
poor results. Numerous shrinkage cracks 
developed in the concrete containing Cement 
A, while none were apparent in the concrete 
in which Cement B was used. 


‘ 
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A peculiar condition under which the 
cracking occurred in the case of Cement A 
was an early partial initial set, followed by 
a 30 to 45 minute dormant period, after 
which the setting proceeded rapidly. It was 
apparent from the chemical analyses that 
differences in the constitution of the two ce- 
ments could not account for their different 
behavior under similar construction condi- 
tions. However, the appearance of the two 
cements under the microscope was radically 
different. Extreme unevenness of grinding 
in the Cement A was apparent. A pen sketch 
of the two cements as they appeared when 
magnified is included in the original report. 
Cement B which produced no shrinkage 
cracks showed uniform grinding with no 
excessively fine and coarse particles while 
Cement A was shown to be one-third coarsely 
ground and one-third excessively fine with 
few particles having the same appearance as 
Cement B. The fine particles in Cement A 
looked very similar to the particles in high 
early strength cements. In other words Ce- 
ment A appeared very much like a mixture 
of high early strength cements with relatively 
coarsely ground cement. This is a condition 
favorable to the rapid hydration and setting 
of the extreme fines with a lag in the hydra- 
tion and setting of the coarser particles as 
observed on the project. It was found that 
the early shrinkage with Cement A could be 
prevented by the admixture of calcium chlo- 
ride. This effect is ascribed by the authors 
to the acceleration in hydration of the coarser 
particles caused by the salt. 


The following table summarizes the results 
on 150 lin. ft. of continuous pavement placed 
in the afternoon on a 5.2% down grade. The 


Length Brand of 





11, 


entire 150 ft. were! given ample and similar 
curing protection. 

The repo¥t also includes other interesting 
information on cracking, such as (a) late 
screeding seemed to fill up and remove the 
cracks; (b) cracks were almost entirely ab- 
sent when pouring upgrade; (c) cracks vere 
more numerous on downgrade and super- 
elevated curves; and (d) proper attention to 
curing would reduce the number of cracks 
but would not eliminate them. 


Novel Grinding Mill 


Bhi Hadsel gravity mill, described in a 
recent issue of the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, uses the principle of the ball 
mill. 

The mill proper is 24 ft. in dia. and very 
short, more like a disk than a cylinder. It 
has buckets 3x3 ft. inside that lift the mate- 
rial as shown in the cut. From the buckets 
the material falls on chrome steel breaker 
plates which are fastened to the walls of th= 
concrete tank in which the mill is hung. 





breaker plates 


Hadsel gravel mill 


The tank has water flowing through it to 
wash out the fine material and in this way 
the size of the product is regulated. 

R. G. Hall, of San Francisco, recently 
reported on this mill. He found a saving 
of power over that required for a crusher 
and ball mill in series to produce the same 
product. The Hadsel mill will take a feed 
up to 12 in. 

The steel consumption is estimated at 0.5 
Ib. total, which includes wear on bucket lips, 
buckets and breaker plates. The power used, 
crushing to 3% on 60-mesh and about 65% 
through 200-mesh, was 6.7 kw.-hr. per ton. 
The water used per ton was 1500 gal., and 
the repairs other than steel are estimated at 
lc. per ton per annum. The data are taken 
from the performance of a mill at the Beebe 
mine near Georgetown, Calif., crushing ore 
said to be above average hardness. 





Section (Ft.) Cement Number of cracks Admixture 
1 20 A 16 (Separation cracks) None 
2 40 B 1 (Short shrinkage crack) None 
3 20 A 23 (Separation cracks) None 
4 60 A None 1 lb. CaCle used for each 
sack of cement 
5 10 A 8 (Separation cracks) None 
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Crushed Stone Plant of Moderate Size 


With Unusual Features 


Cerulean Stone Co., Cerulean, Ky., Has Dust- 


; 


LTHOUGH 

crushing methods are pretty much the 
same, they differ somewhat at every quarry 
and there is usually some particular feature 
that djstinguishes one operation from an- 
other. ‘This may be in the method of quarry- 
ing the stone or in the handling of it or in 
crushing it, but somewhere along the line 
the distinction will be found. The particular 
feature of the plant of the Cerulean Stone 
Co. at Cerulean, Ky., is its installation of 
dust-collecting equipment, although the meth- 
ods used in the rest of the plant are also 
interesting and well worth reviewing. 


in general quarrying and 


This plant is located in western Ken- 
tucky in a district where crushed stone oper- 
ations are not uncommon. It has a capacity 
of about 20 cars per day and is a steady 
producer. The top of the limestone deposit 
is at a level above the crusher house, but 
because of the depth of the working, the 
stone has to be brought up an incline to the 
primary crusher. Little stripping is neces- 
sary, but clay pockets in the upper strata 
make it necessary to use care in getting out 
the top stone. 

Hand drills are used on the upper strata 
and the rock is shot with small charges of 
powder. The good rock is then removed and 
the balance is wasted with the strippings. 
Below this upper strata is a 40-ft. ledge of 
good stone extending down to the lower 
ledge. The lower ledge is about 20 ft. in 





Collecting System and Uses Diesel Engine Power 





View showing the two ledges of the quarry 


depth and is a good fine-grained limestone. 
drilling, an Ingersoll-Rand X-71 
wagon-mounted air drill is used on the upper 
ledge. On the lower ledge a Loomis “Clip- 
per” well drill is used, drilling 5-in. holes. 
About 40 of these holes, in two rows, are 
shot at. a time. The holes are drilled on 
about 12- to 14-ft. centers and the two rows 
are staggered. 


For 


At the lower level a Lima 101 caterpillar- 
type electric shovel equipped with a 1%-yd. 


Quarry car being dumped to the primary crusher. Note absence of 
dust in the plant 


dipper is used for excavating and loading to 
quarry cars. On the upper level hand labor 
is used for loading. This is not so much 
because it is cheaper but to give employment 
to the men, many of whom are old employes 
of the company and are practically depend- 
ent on this work. The men get about 30c. 
per 2-ton load and can load from six to ten 
loads in a day. The cost to the company is 
about the same as it would be with shovel 
loading. A 34-yd. Speeder shovel is also 
used on the upper level for some of the load- 
ing and for reclaiming from stock piles. 

Narrow-gage track units with steel ties 
which are light and easily shifted are used 
in the quarry. Mules are used to move the 
cars to the foot of the incline and from 
there they are pulled up to the primary 
crusher by a cable and friction hoist which is 
driven directly from the main line shaft of 
the plant. 

The quarry cars are of the end-dump type 
and are automatically dumped to a 15-in. 
McCully Superior gyratory crusher. The 
crushed rock is then carried up by a 24-in. 
bucket elevator to a_ revolving scalping 
screen. The rejects from this screen fall to 
a 3-ft. Symons cone crusher located along- 
side the primary crusher and the throughs 
pass to a 4- by 6-ft. “Plato” double-deck vi- 
brating screen where the final sizing of the 
stone is done and from which the sized mate- 
rial falls to bins below. 

The material discharged from the Symons 
crusher falls to the same bucket elevator 
and is returned to the scalping screen, thus 
forming a closed circuit in which all of the 








End view of plant showing V-bottom 
bins 


stone is reduced to the desired size before 
going to the sizing screen. 

A Kent mill is used to reduce the fine 
material to a suitable size for sale as agricul- 
tural limestone. This mill is located on the 
ground floor in a separate building alongside 
the main plant and is independently driven 
by a 50-hp. Fairbanks-Morse motor. A small 
bucket elevator takes the pulverized product 
of the mill back up to the vibrating screen 
for rescreening. 

Although the plant was constructed about 
1920, the present dust-collecting equipment 
was not installed until about five years ago. 

The installation, which was furnished by 
the Clark Dust Collecting Co., Chicago, IIl., 
is arranged with four large intakes for col- 
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lecting the dust: One at the primary 
crusher ; another over the seco..dary osusher ; 


“4 third over the sc:een, and the tourth over 


the pulverizer. From these intakes the dust 
is drawn up to a collector from which it is 
deposite ' in a large overhead bin. From the 
bin it is drawn and sacked in paper bags 
and is sold under the trade name of “Sweet- 
land.” Normally a considerable amount of 
this agricultural limestone is sold to the 
farmers in the surrounding country. Al- 
though dust cannot be entirely avoided in its 
manufacture, this dust-collecting installation 
has reduced it to a minimum and has made 
the plant a much better place in which to 
work. 

Another feature of the plant is the use 
of Diesel oil engines to supply practically all 
the power needed for the entire operation. 
The main plant is run by a 4-cyl., 200-hp. 
Fairbanks - Morse Diesel engine which, 
through a line shaft, drives the crushers, 
quarry hoist, bucket elevator, rotary screen 
and dust-collecting system. 

A smaller Diesel engine located in the 
same engine room drives an Ingersoll-Rand 
air compressor and a Fairbanks-Morse gen- 
erator, the latter supplying electric current 
for the vibrating screen and for two or 
three other motors around the plant. The 
smaller engine is a 2-cyl., 100-hp. unit, also 
of Fairbanks-Morse manufacture. 

It is estimated that the 200-hp. engine re- 
quires about 12 gallons of fuel oil per hour, 
which, at a cost of 5c. per gallon, amounts 
to 60c. per hour. The unit also consumes 
about % gallon of cylinder oil per hour. 


In the quarry a small centrifugal pump 
driven by a 10-hp. Fairbanks-Morse motor 
is run intermittently to keep down the water 
in the quarry. 


The plant is of timber construction cov- 
ered with corrugated iron. The seven load- 
ing bins all have V-shaped bottoms to insure 
ready cleaning of the bins. Loading is either 
direct to railway cars or to trucks from the 
same bins. The cars are handled at the bins 
by a car puller made from an old hoisting 


Pulverizing unit for producing agricultural limestone 


Collector above the dust bin 


engine and are weighed over a 100-ton ca- 
pacity Fairbanks track scale. 

J. L. Nicholson of Henderson, Ky., is 
president of the Cerulean Stone Co. and N. 
Powell Taylor, also of Henderson, is secre- 
tary and treasurer. Ben Nicholson is the 
superintendent at Cerulean. 


Concentrating Fluorspar 
NFORMATION circular No. 6621 of the 


U. S. Bureau of Mines describes the con- 
centration of fluorspar at Hillside Mines, 
Rosiclare, Ill. 

Fluorspar is difficult to separate from the 
calcite, limestone, sandstone and chert with 
which it is found. Its specific gravity is 3.2 
and that of the other minerals 2.8 to 2.9. 
This difference is very small for making a 
satisfactory separation by gravity. Some 
lead is present and this has to be taken out 
as a separate product. The ore is 
underground, washed over a 
crushed to 3% in. and finer. 

This 34-in. material is fed to jigs of the 
Richards and Harz types. In order for the 
jigs to do good work the feed has to be 
carefully sized. The flow sheet shows four 
revolving screens with %-in., %4-in. 4-mm. 
and 3-mm. perforations. Finer materials than 
3-mm. are treated on tables and a tailing 
section treats the rejects in a Hancock jig 
and a Harz jig, which cleans the Hancock 
jig concentrate. Fine material which is be- 
yond the scope of water concentration at 
present is being saved in ponds. 

The feed averages: CaF: 48.69%, CaCOs 
44.87%, SiOz 5.59%. The tailings formerly 
ran around 26% CaF: and the recovery was 
only 50.8% of the fluorspar in the ore. Since 
the tailing section was put in the recovery has 
increased to nearly 80%. The Hancock jig is 
operated to produce a clean tailing and a 
rough concentration and no trouble is ex- 
perienced in cleaning this concentrate in the 
Harz jig up to the required 85% CaF. In 
fact it often runs 90%. 


mined 
screen and 
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Dust Hazard in Rock Products Industry 


Only Dusts Containing Silica Are Dangerous—Digest of 
Papers and Discussion at the National Safety Congress 


HE RECENT National Safety Congress 

at Washington, D. C., included a sym- 
posium on the dust hazards to health in in- 
dustry, a subject of particular interest to 
some rock products producers at this time 
because of the activity of a certain type of 
lawyet in promoting lawsuits for damages, 
running (in the aggregate) to millions of 
dollars. 


Dr. Leonard Greenburg, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., presided as chair- 
man. The first paper by Dr. L. U. Gardner, 
director of Trudeau Laboratory, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., dealt with the kinds of dust 
encountered in industry and their effect upon 
the lung tissues. The second paper by J. J. 
Bloomfield, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., followed with a discus- 
sion of the methods of determination of dust 
as to particle size and concentration in the 
air. The third paper by Dr. A. E. Russell, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C., discussed clinical and statistical studies 
in various dusty trades. In the fourth paper, 
Theodore Hatch, of the Harvard School of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass., discussed the 
various methods of dust control in industrial 
plants, and in the fifth paper, Prof. Philip 
Drinker, Harvard School of Public Health, 
outlined the various methods for protecting 
the worker against dust inhalation. 


Dr. L. U. Gardner said in part: “At 
first it was thought that all dusts were capa- 
ble of producing disease, but with further 
study it became obvious that different types 
of dust produced different effects. With fur- 
ther study it became obvious that dusts con- 
taining silica were particularly harmful and 
that they produced definite changes in the 
lung tissues. Today we recognize silicosis as 
a form of disease which is quite definite. 
There are other forms of changes in the 
lung tissues which are produced by the in- 
halation of dust about which we know little. 


“We know many of these dust conditions 
are associated with a factor of infection in 
the lung. Some believe that silicosis can not 
exist without a background of latent infec- 
tion. However, this is an extreme view, as 
we know we can produce experimentally a 
true silicosis in animals by the inhalation of 
silica alone. 


“Much has been written about coal miners 
and the factor of infection due to inhalation 
of dust. Pneumonia rates are excessive 
among coal miners, but probably the tuber- 
culosis rate is lower than in other indus- 


tries. This seems to end with different 


groups, and much more work must be done 
before we can talk definitely. 





Lime Duasts Not Injurious 
OCK PRODUCTS took an ac- 


tive interest in the dust prob- 
lem in its industries as early as 
1921, when the editor heard from 
various producers that lime and 
limestone dust had been regarded 
in the industry for generations not 
only as not harmful, but actually 
helpful in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. In the January 14, 1922 
issue is a 6-page article on “Lime 
and Tuberculosis’? containing a 
symposium of the experience and 
opinions of numerous lime manu- 
facturers and a summary of exist- 
ing literature on the subject. 

The subject has been continu- 
ously discussed in Rock Products 
since that time. In the June 28, 
1924, issue is a 5-page article on 
the use of both lime and gypsum 
dusts as possible preventives and 
cures for tuberculosis. These ar- 
ticles received wide notice and Dr. 
Miriam Iszard was led to make her 
thesis for her medical degree at 
Johns Hopkins University on the 
subject. Her conclusions were not 
very specific as to the effect of 
these dusts as cures or preven- 
tives, but were quite definite that 
lime and gypsum dusts were not 
causes of tuberculosis, or silicosis, 
as are dusts containing silica. 


In the course of these 10 years 
Rock Products collected and pub- 
lished much information in regard 
to experience and experiments 
with lime, limestone and gypsum 
dusts which should be very help- 
ful to any producer faced with 
lawsuits as a result of alleged in- 
jury to health due to exposure to 
these dusts. The great preponder- 
ance of evidence is that the “lime 
salt”? dusts are dissolved in the 
lungs and provide calcareous mate- 
rial to heal the lesions of tubercu- 


losis.—The Editor. 











“All dust, when inhaled, mechanically in- 
jures the lung tissues, and the small par- 
ticles injure the cells. We know that the 
type of injury varies with the nature of the 
dust particle.” 

Dr. Gardner showed a number of lantern 
slides illustrating the effect of dust on the 
lung tissues: “If coal dust is present in ex- 
cessive quantities and silica in relatively in- 
significant amounts, we have a distribution 
which is comparable to that of pure coal. If 
silica is in excess and coal not abundant, 
we have a nodular type similar to silicosis. 

“As far as asbestos is concerned, we do 
not know the whole story. An autopsy re- 
port of an individual dying of asbestosis 





has shown a tuberculosis complication. Until 
we have more statistics of people working 
in asbestos dust we should not say too much 
about the part played by tuberculosis in asso- 
ciation with this condition.” 


Analyses of Mineral Industry Dusts 

J. J. Bloomfield said in part: During 
the past nine years he had made numerous 
investigations of the dust hazard in many 
industrial establishments. He presented a 
summary which showed that the highest 
dust exposure was in talc mines, slate fin- 
ishing mills, quartz (silica) grinding plants, 
coal mining and granite cutting operations. 
Owing to the high percentage of silica pres- 
ent in the dust of quartz grinding and gran- 
ite cutting plants he found these to be the 
most hazardous of the occupations which he 
had studied. 

“A knowledge of the dust content of the 
industrial atmosphere is required,” said Mr. 
Bloomfield, “not only for the purpose of de- 
termining the extent of the hazard involved 
in various manufacturing processes, but' it is 
also useful in measuring the efficiency of 
protective devices which may be used in the 
elimination of the dust hazard.” 

In discussing the health hazard, he said: 
“Tt is now well established that the inhala- 
tion of certain types of dust, such as granite 
dust, will in time produce fibrosis of the 
lungs, at times associated with tuberculosis. 
In other cases exposure to dust may result 
in the production of a far less degree of 
fibrosis without notable tendency toward 
subsequent tuberculosis; this is true of ce- 
ment dust. And finally, there are certain 
types of dust as typified by marble dust, 
which in the quantities and lengths of ex- 
posure so far observed produce little lung 
fibrosis. In general it has been found that 
those dusts which are high in silica content 
are the ones which produce a_ disabling 
fibrosis of the lungs most readily. Hence, 
the necessity for knowledge concerning the 
chemical and mineralogical composition of 
a dust is obvious. 

“With reference to the quantity of dust 
present in the air of a workroom, it is ap- 
parent that when the dust concentration is 
high the exposed person will inhale a greater 
quantity in a given period of time than he 
will when the dust concentration of the at- 
mosphere is relatively low, and since the 
rate of production of the disease is partially 
dependent upon the rate at which the dust 
is inhaled, this latter. fact plays an impor- 
tant role in predicting the relative danger 
of different environments. Hence the need 
for the evaluation of the quantity of dust 
in the industrial atmosphere is obvious. 













“In general, it has been found that the 
harmfulness of a quartz-containing dust is 
in direct proportion to its quartz , content. 
For this reason, in attempting to evaluate 
the harmfulness of a dust, it is of the utmost 
importance to ascertain its exact mineralogi- 
cal composition. It has been our experience 
that to determine accurately the exact min- 
eralogical composition of a dust one must 
resort to a combined chemical and petro- 
graphic analysis. It is our practice to have 
such an analysis made by an expert in petro- 
graphic geology.” 

Dr. Bloomfield displayed a table which 
indicated the percentage of quartz content of 
dust obtained in the various industries which 
he had studied, as follows: 

Rock drilling dust (bituminous coal 
mine) 


Granite cutting dust... 35.2% 
Rock drilling dust (anthracite coal 








mine) 31.0% 
Brass fowndty Gets. cet, 19.0% 


Dust from raw mills in cement plant.... 6.5% 
Slate mill dust (Vermont red slate)... 3.0% 


Silverware polishing dust..................... 1.7% 
Anthracite coal dust.............................. ... 1.5% 
Bituminous coal dust... 1.2% 


Cement dust 
Slate mill dust (Vermont green slate).. trace 
"Tate sit) Geile ce none 
Marble cutting dust... 2. none 


“Tt is evident,” said Dr. Bloomfield, “from 
this table that rock drilling occupations in 
the coal mining industry and certain occu- 
pations in the granite cutting industry and 
in brass foundries would be in the hazardous 
class as judged by the proportions of quartz 
in the atmospheric dust.” 








Silica Dust the “‘Arch Offender” 


Dr. A. E. Russell said in part: “The 
dust which produces the greatest damages 
are inorganic dusts, and silica is the arch 
offender. I have seen workers in dusty 
trades where silica is almost absent. Ex- 
posure to dusts will produce fibrosis of the 
lungs. A statement recently appeared in the 
‘Cement Bulletin’ that fibrosis in one case 
is not comparable to another. 

“I have visited marble workers. The men 
are apprenticed, going into the industry for 
a life work. I was anxious and very glad 
to see this group of workers. Dust counts 
revealed that marble workers are exposed 
to a smaller amount of dust than granite 
workers. We found that quite a number had 
more fibrosis than usual. Some had signs 
of tuberculosis. Dr. Rogers of Vermont 
State Sanitarium stated that he did not have 
marble workers as patients at his hospital 
unless they had previously worked in gran- 
ite. We found no active cases of tubercu- 
losis among this group in the marble in- 
dustry. 

“Considering silica, it has been my ex- 
perience that one of the first and last com- 
plaints is that it shortens the breath. A 
patient described it to me recently, saying 
that he had lost his second wind and did not 


have the usual reserve. Tuberculosis com- 


pPicates the cases in the various stages. A 
d can not live around an adult case with- 
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out being infected. They developed silicosis 
much more rapidly than those- who did not 
have this infection. 

“S‘licosis is one of the foremost diseases. 
People all over the country are worked up 
over it. Many cases are coming before the 
juries. I believe in time they will have to 
subsidize hospitals in the larger cities and 
in most manufacturing cities. Diagnostic 
service should be provided. This proposition 
of submitting the evidence to lay juries is 
dangerous.” 

Dr. Russell then presented several slides 
showing the results of coal, slate, marble, 
cement, asbestos and granite dusts on lung 
tissues. 


Physical Examination of Employes 
Necessary 


Theodore Hatch said in part: “The 
health hazard associated with exposure to 
industrial dusts varies with the industry and 
depends upon a number of factors, chief of 
which are the physical characteristics of 
those exposed, the chemical and physical 
properties of the dust, and its concentraton 
in the atmosphere of the work places. 

“The evaluation of the hazard in a given 
industrial plant must therefore be based upon 
a thorough investigation of the factory con- 
ditions and a careful interpretation of the 
results. The investigation should include 
physical examinations of the men and a 
study of morbidity and mortality statistics, 
chemical examination of the dust, and deter- 
minations of its physical properties such as 
particle size. 

“The most direct means of controlling the 
hazard is by reducing the dust concentration 
to which the workers are exposed. The 
efficiency of the required dust control de- 
pends upon the allowable concentration in 
the atmosphere, which in turn is determined 
by the toxicity of the dust and the tolerance 
of those exposed. The standard of permis- 
sible dustiness may be increased by careful 
selection of the men, by means of physical 
examination, and limiting their exposures 
through a system of rotation of employment. 
It may be further increased by reducing the 
percentage of toxic material in the dust and 
otherwise controlling its chemical and physi- 
cal characteristics. 

“In the absence of definite knowledge, the 
safe course is to consider all dusts dangerous 
until proved innocent. 


“The dusty processes encountered in in- 
dustry differ widely and exhibit a consider- 
able variation in the restrictions placed upon 
the design and operation of the devices for 
the control of the dust. No single method 
of control can be universally applied; on the 
contrary a number of methods have been 
developed to meet the needs of the dusty 
trades and the choice of method must be 
based upon a thorough study of local con- 
ditions. The common methods follow: 

“Substitution of Non-hazardous Processes: 
The silicosis hazard has been reduced in a 
number of industries by substituting for the 





dusty process one which is dust-free or 
which produces a relatively harmless dust. 
In the granite industry the surfacing ma- 
chine, a heavy dust producing tool, has been 
replaced to some extent by the gang saw 
and the artificial abrasive wheel. These are 
wet processes and have reduced the dust 
concentration associated with the surfacing 
of the stone to a figure well below the 
hygienic face limit. 


Control of Dusty Operations 


“Tsolation of the Hazardous Process: It 
is possible to isolate the dusty process in 
many cases. This may consist merely, in 
confining the hazardous stages of manufac- 
ture to a separate building or room, thereby 
reducing the number of men exposed to the 
dust (and these men may be protected by 
masks), or it may mean complete isolation 
from the workers in an enclosed space. 

“General Ventilation: In a few instances 
of generalized dust production throughout 
the factory the use of general ventilation 
may prove satisfactory as a means of dust 
control. Under such conditions the in- 
troduction of large quantities of dust-free 
air serves to reduce the dust concentration 
by simple dilution. This method is used in 
certain mining operations, also for purposes 
of removing heat and toxic gases as well as 
dust. In general it involves the installation 
of large fans and is expensive to operate. 
This method should be looked upon as an 
adjunct to other methods of control rather 
than an independent method. 

“Control of Dusts at the Origin: Effec- 
tive control of the dust at the point of gen- 
eration prevents it from reaching the breath- 
ing zone of the worker and hence offers a 
positive means of reducing the dust hazard. 
It may be effected by the use of water or 
other liquids for capturing the dust or by 
means of local exhaust ventilation. The use 
of water for laying dust is an old method 
of control. It undoubtedly reduces the dust 
concentration, but investigations have shown 
that it does not always give the high degree 
of protection required. Local exhaust ven- 
tilation consists in removing the dust through 
a suction hood placed close to the point of 
generation. This method of control is widely 
used in industry and is most effective when 
applied to a stationary dust-producing ma- 
chine or when it is attached to a moving 
tool, thus keeping it at a fixed distance from 
the point of dust origin. Its general appli- 
cation has been recognized and most states 
have incorporated specifications for the de- 
sign of local exhaust systems in their in- 
dustrial code.” 


Protective Devices for Workers 

Prof. Philip Drinker said in part: “Pain- 
ful as the cure may be, it consists of two per- 
fectly definite steps: (1) Medical examina- 
tions of new employes and routine examina- 
tions of all persons exposed to dangerous 
dust concentrations; and (2) reduction of 
dust concentrations breathed by workers to 
what are considered to be safe limits. 
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“If dustiness can be controlled by local 
e -haust fans and dust-coi‘ecting equipment, 
protective devices such as 1. spirators or 
pasitive pressure helmets have no place ex- 
cept aS emergency equipment. However, 
many processes like abrasive (sant or steel) 
blasting, paint and enamel spraying, porce- 
lain manufacture, stone cutting, san’ grind- 
ing, and the like, will not, in all probability, 
be mide reasonably dust free for some years 
to cme. In work of this type, respirators 
and other protective devices have an impor- 
tant place. The safety man should under- 
stand thoroughly what can be expected of 
protective devices and, above all, should be 
able so check and observe whether the work- 
imen are getting the protection they require. 


“One sees occasionally statements to the 
effect that respirators have no place in in- 
dustry because they filter out only large 
particles and let pass the small ones which 
are always the more harmful. Against this 
is the indisputable fact that the dust catching 
efficiency of several makes of respirators 
exceeds 90% on silica dust with particles 
less than two microns. A careful measure- 
ment of the size of dust particles entering 
and leaving respirators shows a slight but 
unimportant reduction in average size of the 
dust particles.” 

Professor Drinker reviewed the specifica- 
tions for respirators which have been for- 
mulated by the U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
paid glowing tribute to the high caliber of 
its work and its importance to the safety 
movement. Also he outlined the require- 
ments for testing sand blast helmets and 
paint spray masks. 

“The manufacture of protective equip- 
ment,” he said, “should be allowed all pos- 
sible license in modifications and improve- 
ments having to do with appearance, ob- 
struction to vision, comfort, ruggedness and 
practicability of his equipment. If the manu- 
facturer desires his product to be certified 
as to its performance under the conditions 
for which he designed and built it, the pro- 
spective purchaser and safety engineer is 
equally desirous of knowing the performance 
data.” 

Discussion 


Discussion was withheld until all papers 
were read. Chairman Greenburg then called 
upon various people for comment. Follow- 
ing this the meeting was thrown open for 
general discussion and then the original 
speakers called on for replies. 

Dr. Pancoast, pathologist, University of 
Pennsylvania, said in part: “I have been 
interested in silicosis for a number of years. 
We have the very best way of finding out 
what changes are taking place in the lungs 
by x-rays. There can be no dispute to that 
question. We also have one of the best 
ways of determining the incapacity of the 
individual, but most of these examinations 
are not carried out thoroughly and the in- 
formation is not given. The x-ray exam- 
ination is only one small part, and that is 
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something that is overlooked so frequently. 
A physiciar who has little knowledge of the 
subject wil. present x-ray pictures—and 
diagnose .* sis as the cause! It takes all 
of the sbility of many witnesses who know 
someting about the subject to counteract 
the few words he may say. Many here 
know that. We must know the kind of 
dust, dust counts, chemical constituents of 
the dust, clinical aspect of the case, time of 
work, how long he works each day, whether 
he is breathing the general atmosphere of 
the room or a more concentrated atmosphere. 
Previous occupation is often overlooked. All 
of these different sides to the question must 
be taken into consideration in every instance 
in which a man is charged with lack of 
capacity for work.” 

Dr. McConnell, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., said: “Dr. Russell made a 
very important point in calling our atten- 
tion to the necessity of having authority to 
decide cases. This is a matter of consider- 
able interest to the meeting, and much 
thought should be given to it.” 


Mr. Cunningham said: “The whole sit- 
uation has been presented very thoroughly. 
Two things have occurred to me: (1) 
Those stone cutters who have cut limestone 
for 15 or 20 years and who have tubercu- 
losis, in each case have cut sandstone previ- 
Whether a short exposure a long 
time ago is important 20 years later is im- 
portant. (2) Examination of workers who 
have been exposed simultaneously to silica 
and alkali. Reports have been made show- 
ing silicosis may develop rapidly. I am in- 
terested in the presentation of the situation 
regarding the control of dust because it is 
the real problem ahead of us.” 


Dr. Lloyd, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
said: “Dr. Drinker told us how they test 
the respirator and pointed out the impracti- 
cability of using positive air pressure as a 
dust eliminator. 


ously. 


A definite opinion is de- 
sired as to what type of respirator is ade- 
quate under bad dust conditions and within 
acceptable operating limits for protecting a 
man.” 


Dr. Drinker: “I certainly do not con- 
sider respirators adequate under such cir- 
cumstances. Supposing you have a dusty 
atmosphere of, say, 50,000,000 count and you 
want to reduce it to 20,000,000. If your 
respirator is 90% efficient it would get the 
dust concentration down to 5,000,000, but 
eight hours a day constant use will be ob- 
jectionable. In jobs in places like foundries, 
mines, sand blasts, etc., the exposure is not 
continuous. In such cases the respirator is 
not worn continuously.” 


Dr. Knutsen, Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, said: “Two or three of the speak- 
ers made mention of the decision of claims 
which are made as the result of men _ be- 
coming incapacitated in working in dusty 
occupations. 


“This, to me, has been one of the most 
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interesting sections I have attended in over 
10 years ci Safety Council meetings. The 
problem of silicosis at.d tuberculosis has been 
before us in Wisconsin since: 1917, because 
of the fact that at that time our compensa- 
tion law was amended providing compensa- 
tion benefits for any disease or disability 
resulting from an occupation. I appreciate 
that one or two states have such provisions. 
I suggest one way of deciding a case is to 
have compensation laws amended covering 
all diseases of occupations so that claims may 
be decided by the industrial commission 
rather than by juries as the result of civil 
claims being filed. 


“IT will relate briefly difficulties we have. 
I do not wish to make a statement reflecting 
on the medical profession. The difficulty is 
this: Oftentimes a claim is presented to us 
for compensation by some individual because 
of a disability allegedly resulting from sili- 
cosis. In many of those cases we have mem- 
bers of the medical profession testify in 
behalf of the clients, who we personally are 
satisfied are not specialists or competent 
along those particular lines. The discourag- 
ing thing to us is that in hearing the evi- 
dence we have men before us who have 
specialized for years in lung diseases, men 
who are engaged in private practice and are 
at the head of tubercular institutions, testify- 
ing one group on one side, that the results 
of physical findings and x-rays show that 
the patient is disabled as a result of silicosis. 
Others equally qualified testify to the con- 
trary. We have had some of these cases 
when we heard testimony and the individual 
didn’t have long to live. We withheld our 
decision until the individual passed away and 
suggested an autopsy. We can not force an 
autopsy, but we are privileged to withhold 
our decision. After the autopsy, these two 
groups of doctors take specimens, examining 
them microscopically, and we hear them tak- 
ing the same position that they had in the 
first hearing. That, I want to say, is mighty 
discouraging.” 


Dr. Roach, compensation commissioner 
for the state of New Jersey, said in part: 
“T am very much interested in the subject, 
because silicosis is a thing that we are very 
much concerned about in New Jersey at the 
present time. I might say that we have 
some experience in compensation cases in 
the state parallel to that described by Com- 
missioner Knutsen from Wisconsin. It 
doesn’t require much evidence to prove that 
certain quantities of silica are harmful to the 
human system. After an exposure continu- 
ous over a period of time long enough, per- 
manent physical damage is bound to result, 
maybe to the point of the extinction of the 
individual. There are certain things that I 
am very much concerned about in connection 
with this subject of dust. To find some 
workable productive device that will safe- 
guard the men who are exposed in 60 or 70 
different industries to silica dust. It is not 
easy. It may be that in the laboratory ex- 
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periments, under rather favorable conditions, 
a piece of apparatus may be developed which 
is satisfactory. ,;Respiratory devices that 
might be good en some may not work so 
well on others.” 


Dr. J. G. Cunningham, commissioner of 
hygiene, Toronto, Ont., said in part: “Many 
cases in mining come from physicians when 
examining miners for employment. All cases 
are referred to a compensation board. When 
the claim is received by the board it makes 
its arrangements to insure that all other re- 
quirements of the act have been met. In 
Ontario a miner must be exposed for five 
Other occupations have various ex- 
posure time limits. After these provisions 
have been met the cases are referred to a 
referee board, which is composed of three 
members, two of whom must see the- case 
and complete the examination. Decision 
must be unanimous, and is final, and the 
claim is referred back to the compensation 
board.” 


Dr. Russell: “Dr. Cunningham spoke 
of finding among his limestone workers that 
they had worked in sandstone years before. 
If you will remember in the ‘Granite-Cutting 
3ulletin’ the death rate for manufacturers 
was almost equal to that of granite cutters. 
In most instances he (the manufacturer) was 
not exposed to dust. He did not work at it 
eight hours a day. The story is that the 
majority of manufacturers started out and 
learned the stone business by being granite 


years. 


cutters. 

“In these days of law suits it is surprising 
how quickly experts can develop. I think 
commissioners and their boards should pay 
more attention to the qualifications of their 
experts.” 


Dr. Sayers, U. S. Public Health Service, 
said in part: “I have in mind two cases. 
The men both had silicosis and tuberculosis 
for 19 years. Both of them are still at work. 
We have examined them periodically right 
along during the period. They are not in 
good condition, but they are at work. I do 
not believe we are in a position to say 
whether a man has susceptibility to tuber- 
culosis. Throughout the time the informa- 
tion was available, it looks as though suscep- 
tibilify to tuberculosis continues for at least 
20 years.” 


Dr. Lawrence Greenburg: “Will some- 
one say something regarding the so-called 
acute cases of exposure? Most of us have 
the idea it is a matter of long gradual ex- 
posure.” 


Dr. Russell: ‘Acute silicosis is a prob- 
lem that is facing industry. I personally can 
not think of silicosis as anything but chronic, 
my first experience being with granite work- 
ers. One case of silicosis had eight months’ 
exposure. In a tuberculosis sanitarium the 
Superintendent was kind enough to give me 
an x-ray. It is sometimes impossible to 
demonstrate physically or with laboratory 
evidence a case of active tuberculosis. In 
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The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, an article by Dr. Chapman of Boston 
tells of exposure extended to!.three years. 
They were considered as acuty):ises.” 


Management of Labor in . 
Mining Operations 

OW some of the mining companies have 

developed efficient organizations “is de- 
scribed in Information Circular 6650, “Man- 
agement of Labor in Successful Metal Mine 
Operations,” recently published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 


This 35-page bulletin summarizes the data 
contained in*some 80 information circulars 
on individual mines and discusses the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various systems 
of paying and handling labor. 

Since the cost of labor is more than 60% 
of the cost of mining, the development of 
efficient, willing workers is of the greatest 
importance. Organization, responsibility and 
planning are also discussed. According to 
the circular, 40% of the mines described 
operate entirely on a contract or bonus sys- 
tem, 44% operate partly on contract or 
bonus and partly on a day wage basis, and 
16% operate on a day wage basis. 


Increasing Cement Kiln Output 
HE use of chains in the feed end of a 
wet process cement kiln is described in 

an article by E. Schirm in the September 

issue of Cement and Cement Manufacture. 
The first of the accompanying illustrations 

shows an arrangement of chains to effect 

heat transfer and to expedite the passage of 








Fig. 1. Arrangement of long chains 


the material along the kiln. The chains are 
attached in groups (three groups only being 
shown in the illustration) in a spiral forma- 
tion, the curtain of hanging chains forming 
a spiral surface which moves the material 
forward as the kiln revolves. This arrange- 
ment gives a good exchange of heat between 


the gases and the material. 
The second illustration shows another ar- 





rangement : where short heavy chains are 
used. They are‘hung in spiral formation*so 
that they may move the material along the 
kiln more effectively, but the greater p rt 
of the kiln section is left open so that there 
is not as much transfer of heat. However, 





Fig. 2. Arrangement of short chains 


it is stated, the long light chains can be used 
along with the short heavy chains, or each 
kind can be used in alternate zones. 

The article states that the use of chains 
and other devices in the upper zones has 
considerably increased the output and that 
it has been found that the clinkering zone 
can readily handle more than the normal 
quantity of material which would pass 
through a plain kiln. 

It is also stated that the radiation loss 
from a kiln depends upon the shell dimen- 
sions rather than the amount of material 
passing through and that the loss per unit 
of output is reduced by working at higher 
capacity. These methods in the wet process 
and similar methods in the dry process are 
stated to be an important advance in that 
one kiln can be made to do the work of two. 


Rubber Sheathed Cables 

CCORDING to the Bureau of Mines 

there has been a marked improvement 
in recent years in the construction and per- 
formance of rubber sheathed trailing cables 
used with electrical equipment. While some 
failures are due to kinking and overheating 
when on a reel, most are caused by crushing 
as a result of being run over by a_.car. or 
being struck by falling material. Crushing 
tests made by the bureau, using a 7-ton car, 
indicate that twin or duplex-type cables 
withstand such crushing better than concen- 
tric types. 
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Full information covering these investiga- 
tions is contained in a 52-page booklet pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, as Bulletin 358, 
which may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Canada Asbestos Production 
P taaer tes production in Canada dur- 
ing July amounted to 7171 tons, a de- 
cline of 10.1% from the June shipments and 
47.3% irom the July, 1931, total. During 
the seven months ending July, Canadian pro- 
ducers shipped 60,753 tons as compared with 


93,386 tons in the corresponding period of 
1931. 





RECENT ARTICLE by Rordam’ deal- 
ing with the question of the effective 
fineness of cement in relation to its strength- 
conferring properties is very interesting in 
one particular feature. This calls attention 
to the difference in the chemical analyses of 
the various sizes separated from the cement 
under investigation. Shimizu’ also recently 
called attention to this matter. 

The Bureau of Standards has separated 
five ground portland cement clinkers from 
as many mills into five fractions by means 
of air elutriation. These fractions alone and 
in several blends will be used in studying 
the question of fineness in relation to the 
strength of concrete. A description® of the 
equipment used in making the separations 
and the major portion of the data being ob- 
tained will be presented in a later paper. 
This paper will present only a discussion of 
the data resulting from the partial analyses 
of the fractions of the ground clinker. 

Table I presents these partial analyses as 
well as the analyses of the cement used by 
Rordam and presented in his paper. It also 
contains the percentages of tricalcium sili- 
cate, dicalcium silicate, 4CaO-AleOs-Fe2O; 
and tricalcium aluminate calculated from 
these analyses. These data reveal in the 
majority of cases that the compositions of 
the fractions differ considerably from one 
another. 


The data in the third column show that 
the finer the fraction the greater the ignition 
loss. At first thought, this might seem to be 
a resultant of the absorption of moisture 


*Publication approved by the acting director of 
the Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

1Rordam: What is the essential flour in cement? 
ROCK PRODUCTS, XXXV, No. 15, p. 22, 
July 30, 1932. 

2Shimizu: Fine grinding of cement. Review of 
the Twentieth General Meeting of the Association 
of Japanese Portland Cement Engineers. Foreign 
edition, p. 15, 1931. 

3The apparatus used was designed by L. A. 
Wagner of this bureau, who also made the separa- 
tions. 
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Chemical Analyses of the Particles of 
Various Sizes of Ground Cement‘ 


By E. T. Carlson and P. H. Bates 


from the air during the air elutriation. In 
making these separations, however, the air 
admitted to the system was refrigerated un- 
til its relative humidity at 70 deg. was be- 
low 20%. Further, through a system of 
recirculating the air during the elutriation, 
no more than 20% of outside air was being 
drawn into the system, the remainder being 
previously used air. Finally, a calculation 
of what would be the ignition loss of the 
ground clinker after the separation, based 
upon the ignition loss of each fraction and 
the per cent. of each fraction present in the 
original ground clinker, showed that in the 
case of Clinker A (which showed the largest 
ignition loss of the finest fractions) slightly 
less than a total of 0.2% had been absorbed 
by all the fractions during the separation. 

A little further thought will show that the 
materials comprising the ignition loss (water 
and COs largely) should be present to a 
greater extent in the finer portions of any 
ground clinker before any size separation 
might be made. A gram of a fraction be- 
tween 0-7 microns in diameter will have 
approximately a surface of 5000 sq. cm., a 
gram between 7-22 microns an approximate 
surface of 1280 sq. cm., and each fraction of 
larger size will have less surface until a 
gram of the coarsest fraction in question 
(75 microns — 200 mesh) has but 160 sq. cm. 
of surface. Since the water and the carbonic 
acid would be absorbed undoubtedly to the 
same depth on the surface of all particles, it 
can be readily realized how much more igni- 
tion loss will be shown by the finer particles 
of any commercial cement than by the 
coarser ones. 


Most Tricalcium Silicate in Finer Sizes 

The analyses and calculated composition 
of the cement taken from Rordam’s paper 
show very conclusively that the fine size is 
richest in tricalcium silicate and that there 
is a decrease in this constituent in each 
coarser size; that the fine particles are lean- 
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est in dicalcium silicate and each coarser 
size shows an increase in this constituent; 
and that there is very little difference be- 
tween the fine and coarse fractions in their 
tricalcium aluminate or 4CaO-AlsOs-Fe.0s. 
The analyses of the five brands separated at 
the Bureau show the same general trend in 
the case of Brands A, C and E. Brand D 
is one of the high early strength portland 
cements characterized by rather lower silica 
content than usual and containing but a very 
small amount of dicalcium silicate. As a 
consequence, this brand could hardly show 
much variation in the relative amounts of 
the silicates in any fraction. Brand B, how- 
ever, is a normal portland cement and why 
it should show a uniform distribution of the 
two silicates among the various sized parti- 
cles cannot be explained at present. 

There is to be noted also that the differ- 
ence in chemical composition between the 
fraction of least sized particles and that of 
next larger sized ones is but slight. Indeed, 
one might conclude there was a tendency for 
the amount of the tricalcium silicate in the 
finest size to be somewhat less than in the 
next larger size. The differences indicated, 
however, are within the experimental error; 
very slight differences in the analytical re- 
sults are very much magnified in the calcu- 
lations of the components—a 10th per cent. 
decrease in silica accompanied by a like in- 
crease in lime content will result in a 1% 
increase in tricalcium silicate. 

The five clinkers do not show any differ- 
ence in the fractions so far as the relative 
amounts of the 4CaO-Al:O3-FesO: compound 
and tricalcium aluminate are concerned, with 
the possible exception again of Brand B. 
Here there does seem to be an indication 
that the ternary compound is present to 4 
greater extent in the coarser particles and 
the tricalcium aluminate in the finer par- 
ticles. 

Although these separations were made with 
lots of ground clinker and not from lots of 
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PARTIAL CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF THE CLINKERS AND CALCULATED 
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COMPOSITIONS ON IGNITION LOSS FREE BASIS 


Fraction Ignition 


size in loss SOs: SiOz Ca 





Brand microns a — 
Whole’* 24 _...... 21.0 65.5 
0-7 6.4 0.19 20.3 65.3 
7-22 3 age 20.4 65.8 
oA” 22-45 Pie os ZZ 65.5 
45-75 Bee eee Zi} 64.8 
75* 0.9 0.11 21.1 64.4 
Weer: [bee oo 22.0 66.2 
0-7 2.8 0.44 22.0 66.2 
7-22 | ee ere 22.3 66.5 
“EB” 22-45 Ee > = ests 22.2 66.0 
45-75 ee: 21.6 65.6 
75* 0.7 0.33 21.2 65.2 
Whee 4. 2 21.0 65.5 
0-7 4.1 0.69 20.7 65.6 
7-22 ae 21.0 66.0 
“—" 22-45 ee 21.6 65.5 
45-75 es 21.6 65.1 
75* 0.5 0.22 21.9 64.5 
Whole 32. ic 19.6 66.4 
0-7 y i 1.04 19.3 65.9 
7-22 0.9 0.41 20.0 66.0 
“—- 22-45 0.7 0.37 20.1 66.9 
45-75 0.6 0.38 19.4 66.8 
is 0.3 0.42 19.5 66.5 
Whole @7. xx. 23.8 65.4 
0-7 2.6 0.11 21.0 65.7 
7-22 0.8 ates 23.0 66.3 
"Ee 22-45 AS 24.7 65.6 
45-75 aa) 22s 24.8 65.2 
75* 0.3 0.12 25.0 65.4 
WHO s0. > Soe 21.9 65.9 
SS) (5 Gone nee meet « 21.1 66.5 
Rordam 10-25 2:0 ws 225 65.9 
Zese Saez ke 22.4 65.0 
Se nee 22.8 64.2 


* = 200-mesh sieve. 





Fe:Os AlsOs 3CS 2CS 4CAF 3CA 
Per cent,——_—_- ~~ 
3.7 6.9 55.0 19.0 113 12.0 
36° 3 Far. SEO 14.5 10.9 13.2 
3.5 7.1 60.0 13.0 10.6 13.0 
3.6 7.2 52.0 21.5 10.9 i30 
3.7 7.4 49.0 23.5 11.3 13.2 
3.7 7.5 47.0 25.0 11.3 13.5 
2.5 6.6 60.0 17.5 7.6 10.9 
21 6.4 62.5 16.0 6.3 11.4 
22 6.5 59.5 19.0 6.9 11.4 
2.6 6.0 63.0 16.0 7.9 9.0 
3.0 6.7 61.0 16.0 9.1 9.8 
a3 6.9 62.0 14.0 10.6 9.0 
aa 7.1 56.0 18.0 7.0 14.9 
aa 6.7 61.5 13.0 7.0 13.8 
aa 6.3 63.0 125 6.7 13.0 
2.3 6.6 55.5 20.0 7.0 13.5 
2.4 (A 49.0 25.0 7.3 14.9 
a5 7.0 46.0 28.0 7.6 14.3 
25 6.9 72.0 2.0 7.6 14.1 
T ye o) tT 1 “ 
a5 6.8 7.6 13.8 
2.4 6.7 as 3 60 7.3 13.8 
2.4 6.8 70.0 5.0 7.3 13.8 
aa 7.3 72.0 1.0 7.6 15.1 
+(68.5) +(4.5) 

2.6 7.4 70.0 3.0 7.9 15.1 
5.6 3.5 54.5 27.0 17.0 0.6 
y 4.2 64.0 12.5 19.8 $1.0 
5.4 K 64.0 17.5 16.4 0.0 
5.0 3.4 50.5 33.0 15.2 0.5 
5.4 3.3 46.0 36.5 16.4 0.0 
5.8 af 38.0 43.0 17.6 0.0 
2.6 5.8 59.5 18.0 8.0 10.8 
25 6.0 66.5 10.6 7.6 11.6 
2.5 55 59.0 19.0 7.6 10.3 
2.6 5.6 56.5 yd 8.0 10.4 
7 | 6.1 49.0 36.0 8.3 12.8 


+ Figures in parentheses have had allowance made for CaO combined with SOs. 


: = 2CaO.Fe2O3s. 3CS= 
3CA = 3CaO.Al2Os. 


3CaO.SiO2. 


ground cement containing the usually added 
gypsum, the results show that there is a 
tendency for the calcium sulphate in the 
clinker (resulting largely from the absorp- 
tion of sulphur gases from the kiln atmos- 
phere) to be present to a greater extent in 
the fine fractions. 


Tricalcium Silicate Probably Grinds 
Easier 

It is believed that the concentration of the 
tricalcium silicate in the finer fractions is 
due to a greater ease of grinding this con- 
stituent. The lumps of clinker are a hetero- 
geneous sintered and sometimes fused mass 
of the several constituents. The fact that 
the last of these constituents to form is the 
tricalcium silicate, due to its high tempera- 
ture of formation from the oxides, would 
seem to indicate that it generally would be 
the most friable. Hence, in the course of 
crushing and grinding it would more readily 
reduce to a given size than the other com- 
ponents. Since in the usual mill procedure 
the coarse limit of the grinding fixes the 
amount of the grinding, it would very likely 
follow that in attaining this limit, the softer 
Particles had been subjected to more attri- 
tion than the harder ones. 

This work does not indicate that in the 
air elutriation there has been a segregation 





2CS = 2CaO.SiOz. 


4CAF = 4CaO.Al2Os.Fe2Os. 


of the components of the cement other than 
that of size. That the finer sized fractions 
differ in chemical composition from the 
coarse ones is due to the fact that in the 
grinding of the clinker there has been a 
greater size reduction of some of the com- 
ponents than of others. Therefore, in the 
commercial cements, it is likely that different 
sizes will vary in composition. Shimizu, to 
whom reference has already been made, sepa- 
rated the fractions he obtained by means of 
sieves of various dimensions and thus se- 
cured three fractions, in which from the fine 
to the coarse, the hydraulic modulus ranged 
from 2.25 to 2.17 and the silica modulus 
from 2.75 to 2.63. 


Conclusions 

A separation of the particles of ground 
clinker from five different sources into five 
sizes shows that in commercial cements: 

(1) The finer particles contain a greater 
percentage of ignition loss than coarser ones. 

(2) The tricalcium silicates will very 
likely be more concentrated in the finer par- 
ticles than in the coarse ones. 

(3) The dicalcium silicates very likely 
will be more concentrated in the coarser par- 
ticles than in the fine ones. 

(4) There seems to be but little differ- 
ence between the fine and coarse particles as 
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to the rélative distribution of 4CaO-Als : 
FeO; and tricalcium aluminate. 

(5) These facts illustrate the difficulties 
that are“ encountered in interpreting and 
evaluating data showing the relation of par- 
ticle size to strengths and other physical prop 
erties of the cement, especially when no data 
are presented showing the compositions of the 
sizes. When the compositions of the. sizes 
being compared are diiterent, it is hazaidous 
to assume that differences in physical pfpper- 
ties are the result of differences in p%rticle 
size. 


(6) That apparently the activity cf the 
finer sizes is due not only to their greater 
surface producing a more rapid and greater 
reaction with the water than the smaller 
total surface of an equal weight of coarser 
particles, but also to the finer sizes being 
composed largely of the more rapidly rzact- 
ing tricalcium silicate. 


Separation of Feldspar from 
Quartz 


LABORATORY SEPARATION of 

feldspar from quartz, which promises 
to become a commercial process, is described 
by H. G. Iverson in a recent issue of the 
Enginecring and Mining Journal. 


The material tested was pink granite con- 
taining 5-10% biotite mica, 65-75% ortho- 
clase feldspar and 20-25% quartz. The 
biotite mica offered the most difficulty. Ef- 
forts to concentrate it out on tables at coarse 
mesh sizes were unsuccessful, but crushing 
to 65-mesh broke the mica into scales while 
the other minerals were in rounded grains. 
The separation was not due to gravity but 
appeared to be due to a skin flotation effect. 
The concentrate was retabled twice and all 
the tailings were pure biotite, while the final 
concentrates contained only traces of this 
mineral. 


Excellent recoveries of feldspar were made 
by treating the quartz-feldspar concentrate, 
left after tabling out the biotite, by flotation. 
The reagents used were 0.5 lb. each of ter- 
pineol and sodium oleate with lead nitrate 
in amounts varying from 0.1 to 0.3 Ib. per 
ton. The best results were with 0.25 to 0.3 
Ib. per ton. This produced concentrates 
running 95.5 to 100% feldspar. 

Attempts to remove the biotite mica as 
well as the quartz by flotation were unsuc- 
cessful because part of the biotite always 
floated along with the feldspar. 

One of the methods of analysis used on 
the samples of this test employed the micro- 
scope. The samples were made into briquets 
with bakelite resin. These were vigorously 
polished and then etched with hydrofluoric 
acid. The quartz particles remained clear 
and the feldspar was changed in color to 
gray or black. By counting the areas ex- 
posed by each mineral analytical results 
were obtained which checked fairly well with 
those obtained by the less rapid chemical 
analysis. 







Plant Uses Own Materials for 
Construction 
NTERESTING uses of sand and gravel 

in construction have been made at the 
plant of the Construction Materials Corp., 
Humboldt, Ia., formerly the Humboldt 
Ti'e and Gravel Co. These uses are 
shown in accompanying illustrations. 

All of these uses employ concrete pipe, 
which of course requires aggregate in its 





Supporting columns of concrete pipe 


Cracked and chipped tile 
were largely used, thereby salvaging an 


manufacture. 


accumulated supply of second quality 
material. 

One of these uses is for supports of 
the waste sand pipe; another is for build- 
ing retaining walls for sand and gravel 
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Concrete columns carry water line 


storage. In each of these uses the pipe 
were filled with sand as they were placed, 
making substantial construction. In a 
third application columns for a sand pump 
and motor house were built in the same 
manner except that concrete fill was used 
in place of sand. 


Increasing Life of Rock Chute 
By Dare Paris 


Monrovia, Calif. 

N MANY crushed rock and_ gravel 

plants chutes are built from the end of 
belt conveyor to screens or from screens 
to bunkers with little regard to the wear 
on the chute itself. Here is a method for 
prolonging the life of such chutes. The 
chute is built of planks with 3-in. angle 
iron spaced 12 in. apart and perpendicular 
to the flow of the material in the bottom 
of the chute. The stone fills to the top 
of the angle iron, forming the wearing 
surface. This type of chute will last for 
years without attention. 


Concrete pipe filled with gravel make good retaining wall 
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Another advantage is the fact that the 
stone flows down this type of chute with 
a great deal less force. This, of course, 
eliminates a great deal of breakage and 
fines which occurs when the stone falls 
into the bunkers with greater force. 


Old Screen Sections as Safety 
Measures 
TILL ANOTHER USE for old revolv- 


ing screen sections is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Here such a screen 
section is used at the entrance to a tunnel 
that is being driven in a quarry where the 
tunnel system of blasting is used. 
The screen serves as a safety measure in 
protecting against any loose stone which 
might fall from the face above. 










































Adequate protection that costs little 
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Air Filter on Small Compressor 


Am FILTERS on compressors have 

usually been confined to the larger sizes 
of compressors but the trend appears to be 
toward application of filter units on all com- 
pressors. This is especially desirable in 
districts like the American desert, where 
wind and sand storms are frequent. 
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No inconvenience with this 


The illustration shows an Emmit F. Annis 
air filter on an Ingersol-Rand Type 20 air 
compressor with the unit directly connected 
to a Westinghouse induction motor. This 
small unit supplies air for the repair shop 
and miscellaneous use at the sand and gravel 
plant of the Six Companies, Inc., Junction 
City, Nev. 


Keeping the Oil Level in 
Crankcases 
By Orville Adams 
Consulting Diesel Engineer, Dallas, Texas 
N MANY Diesel and gas engines, as well 
as compressors and similar machinery 
having crankcase sumps for lubricating oil, 
this oil level must be maintained at a certain 































Vacuum controls oil level 
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point at all times in order to assure proper 
lubrication. This reqyvirement calls for con- 
stant attention on the part of the operator. 
Unless deligence is shown, neglect may oc- 
cur and the result will be seridus ». narticu- 
larly with certain types of stationary engines. 

Several methods have been devised to sup- 
ply “make-up” oil to the crankcase as 
needed. In cases where the oil is regularly 
withdrawn by means of a pump and filtered, 
the “make-up” oil is supplied at the same 
time in some manner. However, in other 
cases, where the “make-up” oil is added by 
the operator, there is always the chance that 
he will forget to supply the oil and permit 
the level to drop below safety. In such cases 
reminders, such as low oil alarms, have been 
installed, but when these fail to work, there 
isn’t any factor of safety to depend upon. 

One operator having several engines, in- 
cluding Diesel and large gas engines, to- 
gether with horizontal air compressors, in 
his plant found the duty of supplying oil to 
numerous crankcases a quart or so at a time 
to be irksome and quite a burden on his 
time. After careful study, and some experi- 
ment, a system was worked out to include 
the use of the device illustrated. The parts 
were obtained locally with very little ex- 
pense. The tank was made of a 2-ft. length 
of 12-in. iron pipe, with the ends made ot 
like thickness of steel plate and welded on 
to make a closed cylindrical vessel with a 
fill plug at the top. 

Several gallons of lubricating oil are sup- 
plied to the tank and the fill plug is screwed 
on to make the tank air tight. When tlie 
valve is “cracked” to permit oil to flow to 
the crankcase fill pipe the oil will continue 
to flow until the other riser on the fill pipe 
has an oil level sufficient to cover the air 
vent pipe placed in it and communicating 
with the top of the supply. A vacuum is 
then brought about above the oil sufficient 
to stop its flow until the oil level again 
falls enough to uncover the vent pipe, at 
which time oil will again flow to the crank- 
case until the proper level is restored and 
the oil is again stopped from flowing. 

This device does not depend on moving 
parts or mechanical motion. It is practical, 
reliable and applicable to many kinds of 
cases where oil levels are required in crank- 
cases. It may also have other applications. 


Novel Conveyor Drive 


AISING the conveyor speed to increase 

the capacity of the crushing plant caused 
trouble with the conveyor-chain drives, writes 
F. J. Martin of Miami Copper Co., Miami, 
Ariz. The higher belt speed increased the 
load on the drive mechanism, and affected 
the life of the chains proportionally. This 
made necessary the installation of more pow- 
erful drives, or remodeling of the ones in 
use. The latter method was selected on 
account of the lower cost. It was accom- 
plished by replacing the single chain with a 
double chain drive and the novel twin sprock- 
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Double sprocket gives more powerfyl 
drive 


ets shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Each unit consists of a hub, with two bolted- 
on sprocket disks, and a spacer, all made of 
cast steel. The 14x\-in. key and the 3-in. 
recess on each sprocket afford additional 
stability and insure perfect alignment of the 
two sprockets.—Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 


A Safety-First Rogue’s Gallery 


ERE is one way the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co. keeps its accident 
record low at the Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
plant. The accompanying illustration shows 
the “Rogue’s Gallery” in the plant office. 
Any employe committing some breach of 
rules or other act which might cause an ac- 
cident has his picture criss-crossed with 
prison bars and placed in the “Rogue’s Gal- 
lery.” The “Rogue’s Gallery” has aided the 
Cape Girardeau plant in its excellent record. 





A place to keep out of 





Long Rotary Kilns vs. Chain- 
C.rate Short Kiln Combination 


IE EDITOR: Recently articles have 

appeared in Rock Propucts and other 
trade journals advocating the adoption of a 
“chain-grate, short, rotary kiln’ combination, 
now | eing successfully used in some of the 
latest , ortland cement plants built in Europe. 
The main reason for the adoption of the 
chain-grate equipment, as urged in these 
artic’ ~\is greater economy in fuel. In these 
articl s it is stated that a barrel of portland 
cemeut clinker can be burned with chain- 
gra‘e, short kiln combination with a con- 
sur ption of 581,500 B.t.u. per bbl. of clinker 
burned, or a consumption of 45.2 lb. of coal 
having 12,850 B.t.u. per Ib. 


I am proposing the use of extremely long 
rotary kilns, with economy in fuel as one of 
three prime benefits to be accomplished. It 
is my contention that one barrel of portland 
cement clinker can be burned in a rotary 
kiln, lengthened to 800 ft., with a consump- 
tion of approximately 550,000 B.t.u. of heat 
consumed, or equivalent to 42.3 lb. of coal 
containing 13,000 B.t.u. per Ib. 


We will assume, however, that each of the 
two methods above mentioned will produce 
the same result in economy of fuel consumed, 
and that all the heat consumed in the burn- 
ing of clinker, other than the amount re- 
quired to retain the water in a gaseous state, 
will be utilized in the burning of clinker. 
No additional economy in fuel in the kiln 
proper can be possible. Although a rotary 
cement kiln 800 ft. long would show a stack 
temperature of approximately 425 deg. F., 
by the use of chains, Z-bars or angle bars, 
at the extreme back end of kiln, the tem- 
perature, in fact, can be brought down to an 
exact and regulated temperature, just above 
the point where condensing of steam into 
water would take place, thereby preventing 
the precipitating of moisture into the raw 
material before the gases escape from the 
back end of the kiln. Under such condi- 
tions no heat is wasted, other than that re- 
quired to prevent precipitation of moisture. 


We will assume, also, that by the use of 
the short-kiln, chain-grate combination the 
same control of the gas temperature before 
escaping to the stack will be possible as is 
accomplished in the operation of the long 
kilns. We will also assume that the gases 
escaping from the back end of the kiln, since 
being at the same temperature for the chain- 
grate, short-kili sombination as that of the 
long kiln, will, therefore, be in the same 
condition for recovering COs, and permitting 
the COs to be manufactured into “gas-ice,” 
or “dry ice.” 
advantage of the long kil: advocated by me. 


This is the second principal 
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If, however, outside or cold air is allowed 
to enter through the chain grates or at point 
where chain grates are connected with the 
kiln and thereby dilute the gases so that the 
percentage of COs is below 26.5%, the con- 
tent contained in gas when the long kiln is 
operated, then a disadvantage must be regis- 
tered against the short-kiln, chain-grate 
combination as against the long kiln. In 
such event it would, in fact, disbar the use 
of the chain grate, if “gas-ice” is to be suc- 
cessfully manufactured as a byproduct. 


The third advantage of the long kiln is 
more perfect burning of the clinker so that 
a quick-hardening cement will be obtained. 
It would seem possible to accomplish this 
result, depending solely on the length of 
chain grates and the slowness of speed at 
which the chain grates would be allowed 
to travel; also length of the kiln section 
following the chain grate. 


The whole problem will therefore resolve 
itself into a comparatively economical opera- 
tion of an 800-ft. cement kiln, as one piece 
of machinery having no complications, as 
against the economical operation of a shorter 
kiln plus chain grates. Of course, it will be 
not only a question of cost of power of op- 
erating a kiln as one piece of machinery, as 
against the more complicated combination 
of kiln and chain grate, but also a problem 
of maintenance as well. The question of 
first cost of equipment will also enter into 
the problem; also the question of shut- 
downs and loss of time required for re- 
pairs. Also the richness of the COz in the 
gases as they pass from the back end of the 
kiln and/or chain grate flue. 


While I have had no experience what- 
soever in the operation of a chain grate 
system, I will confess, I would prefer the 
long kiln and the retention of the old method 
of having but one piece of machinery, to-wit: 
a single long kiln, to the substitution of a 
more complicated system in the use of com- 
bination of shorter kiln and chain grate, 
provided that the comparative costs of op- 
erating the two methods are fairly equal, 
and that the loss of time and economy in 
operation by each of the two methods is 
comparatively the same. 


The further fact that the chain grate is a 
patented article and that royalties or cash 
bonus would probably have to be paid to the 
patentee for the privilege of using it, while 
the long kiln is not patented, and free to 
be used without royalty paymerits to any 
one whomsoever, would be another point in 
favor of the single long kiln as against the 
combined short-kiln, chain-grate combination. 


AMAN Moore, 


Cement Engineering Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Getting Rid of Organic Matter 
in Sand 


HE EDITOR: I have a large deposit 

of sand which shows on test a trace of 
organic matter. This can be removed by a 
wash of a 3% solution of sodium hydroxide, 

My object in writing is to ask if any of 
your subscribers have had a similar experi- 
ence, and what method they used in getting 
rid of this organic matter. 

“ORGANIC.” 


Editor Shaw’s Reply 


“Organic matter” is a very general name 
for certain substances which lessen or de- 
stroy the value of sand as concrete fine ag- 
gregate. It includes, for example, humus 
with tannic and perhaps other organic acids 
that have a bad effect on the setting and 
hardening of cement; lignite and soft coal 
which lessen the strength slightly but which 
are more injurious because they “pop out” 
of finished surfaces; and some organic com- 
pounds of iron which interfere in some un- 
explained way with the proper setting and 
hardening of the cement in concrete. 


Humus and tannic acid may be removed 
by thorough washing. A simple arrange- 
ment at a plant in Virginia settled the sand 
in an ordinary tilting box. The sand, as a 
thick pulp, was run into a broad flat trough 
above which were a number of sprays which 
washed the sand thoroughly. The sand and 
water were then run to a second tilting tank 
where the overflow carried away practically 
all the deleterious substances. 

Lignite and soft coal must be removed by 
classification, either in a hindered settling 
device or by one of the screw devices on 
the principle of the log washer in which the 
deleterious material is worked to the top 
and then washed off by a surface current. 

Little is known of the organic compound 
or compounds of iron which affect the 
strength of concrete when they occur in 
sand. The writer has heard of two deposits 
with this form of contamination. Both were 
on the north bank of the Ohio river. Lab- 
oratory tests showed that the sand could not 
be cleaned except by chemicals and that the 
cost was too high for a commercial method. 

Presumably the contamination of “Organ- 
ic’s” deposit is of the first type. If so, it 
can be removed by washing as described. An 
even better method would be to use two 
sand drags or screws in series, taking the 
sand out as dry as possible from the first 
and rinsing thoroughly with water before 
sending it to the second. In some cases it 
might even be necessary to use three such 
machines. A laboratory test would show 
how far the washing should be carried. 

EpmMuNpD SHAW. 
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On Becoming a Blasting Expert 
HE EDITOR: Mr. “Midwest Super,’”” 
in the “Clinic’ department of’ Recx 

Propucts, July 16, 1932, expressed well’ he 

problems of blasting, due to the various 

geological formations. With 20 years of 
underground and quarry work I, too, have 
been perplexed on different jobs. Powder 
companies have field men to assist the user 
of dynamite to get the best results and their 
laboratory staffs have prepared a theoretical 
standard for the amount of powder to use 
for each foot or ton of rock to be broken. 

In my opinion there is no set rule that will 

apply in all cases where rock is to be drilled 

and blasted. You may drill a round of 
holes a certain way in one mine or quarry, 
using a certain class of powder, and obtain 

100% results, while this identical round of 

holes using the same powder would fail in 

another mine or quarry. 


It has become obvious to me, that a cer- 
tain amount of experimenting must be done 
in the way holes are drilled, as well as 
the quantity and the strength of the powder 
used. I have found the field men of the 
large powder companies of invaluable serv- 
ice, because of their wide knowledge of their 
product and their equally wide knowledge 
of different rock formations. Just lately 
this was demonstrated, as I shall explain. 

We recently were operating a quarry of 
red rhyolite which in its natural formation 
was inclined to be stratified. We used jack- 
hammers for our drilling, generally drilling 
holes to a depth of 14 ft. We endeavored 
to keep our quarry face as nearly perpen- 
dicular as possible, but due to freaky slips 
and faults the face was always, more or 
less, inclined so that the average hole had 
about 3 to 4 ft. of ground on the collar, 
whereas it had approximately 6 ft. on the 
bottom. We used to spring these holes 
with about eight sticks of %-in. 40% gelatin 
powder, then load them with about 25 Ib. 
20% free-running bulk powder. 


This gave a good break with little block 
holing or secondary shooting. The fines 
had to be excluded in the general run of 
rock due to surface dirt. This rock is used 
for roofing granules, therefore extreme meas- 
ures were used to keep it as free from dirt 
as possible. 

This quarry was abandoned about a year 
and a half ago and a new quarry started 
about a mile away in the same general for- 
mation. This new quarry was the same 
rock, red rhyolite, but of an altogether dif- 
ferent texture. This new quarry rock was 
a homogeneous mass of granulated particles 
and as tough as rock usually gets, in so far 
as breaking it was concerned. 

We started off using the same methods as 
at the old quarry, but it did not take long 
to show that something was wrong. Drill- 
ing and blasting as in the old quarry, a good 
75% of all rock broken had to be redrilled 


and blasted again to bring it to hand ham- 
mer size. 
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We then started 
drilling our holes 
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amount of boulders 
to redrill and shoot. 

This is just one of 
many experiences 
where it just required a little thinking, along 
with a little experimenting, to get the results 
wanted, and I would say to Mr. “Midwest 
Super” that there is no expert or authority 
on rock blasting unless it be the major pow- 
der companies’ field men, and they must be 
on the job, see a round drilled, study the 
formation, make their recommendations as 
to the kind of powder to be used, and even 
then they sometimes make mistakes them- 
selves. Referring to hand books published 
by the explosives manufacturers will help 
anyone in the blasting field, but theory versus 
practice is no where so well demonstrated 
as in the rock blasting field; that is, theory 
doesn’t work at all, but practical experience 
will ultimately show you the right method. 

CHARLES JENKINS, 
Pacific Minerals Co., Inc., 
Barstow, Calif. 


Control of Operation by 
Examining Costs 

HE EDITOR: The problem of how 

fixed costs, proportional costs, sales 
proceeds and utilization of capacity are 
related to each other and what importance 
these individual items possess in refer- 
ence to the profitableness of the opera- 
tion, have come under discussion repeat- 
edly in Rock Propucrs. Therefore a sim- 
ilar process may be of interest, which is 
based chiefly upon the division into fixed 
costs and variable costs. This process 
should find application in the sales organiza- 
tion, since by it profit as well as loss can be 
looked over more easily. 

The graphic method shown here results 
from a graph based upon plotting a turn- 
over curve on a rectangular system of 
coérdinates. For any one period of ac- 
counting and, indeed if possible, for sev- 
eral months, the cost figures are taken 
from the bookkeeping system. A uniform 
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TURNOVER PER PERIOD OF ACCOUIVTING 


Graph showing relation between turnover, fixed costs and™ 


proportional costs 


scale is taken as a basis for them, say 
100,000 or 10,000 units. As to the costs, 
one distinguishes between fixed and pro- 
portional costs as appears in the follow- 
ing example. From this the “cost shears” 
can be drawn. 

FIXED COSTS 


Sahisies 220205 oe ae 1.00 
Ey. Seen sand res y ey JORSeB ERATE ST 0.50 
Publicity. wetltn..c ni ee 0.30 
Auxiliary wages and material.......... ... 0.07 
Contributions, interest —..............0.......... 0.11 
SOGial sesvitess... 2. ee 0.01 
Petisions 0lGa oo 3 a 0.01 

OGM Faced tg as 2.00 

PROPORTIONAL COSTS 

Material, purchase: a. 0.80 
Wagek; peodertion . 0.67 
Commissions and rebate......................-. 0.01 
Diisecntiiigr ot eS Se ee 0.01 
PUIG OE acre iitpiiionekicntettinee 0.01 

PRE a 1.50 


If one draws a horizontal line at 3.5 of 
the ordinate, the intersection P of this 
line with the diagonal is the point at 
which profit and loss hold the balance. If 
one draws now another line from point 2 
(fixed costs) to P, one obtains hereby the 
curve of the total costs, and with it the 
possibility of being able to read readily 
the profits or losses at the various turn- 
overs. For example, at a turnover of 5 
units one can recognize that a profit of 1 
results, whereas at a turnover of only 2 
units obviously 1.5 value units are lost. 
One learns, therefore, how much is 
gained, or lost, when the turnover de- 
creases or increases. But, especially, one 
can look over what influence the individ- 
ual kinds of costs exert upon the fixed as 
also variable costs, since the effect of the 
fluctuating degree of business appears di- 
rectly from the graphic representation. 


Dr. Curt R. PLATZMANN. 
Berlin, Germany. 
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In Rock Propucts, July 16, 1932, p. 15, was an an- 
nouncement that one of the large powder companies would 


take trade acceptances from its customers 


Use More in payment for its product; at the same 
Trade time was published a facsimile of a stand- 
Acceptances ard trade acceptance and a description of 


its use. Since then interest in the use of 
trade acceptances in this industry has been growing; the 
latest piece of news in Rock Propucts, October 8, p. 56, 
being to the effect that the Associated General Contractors 
of America would endeavor to promote the use of trade 
acceptances in payment for construction materials, since 
this, would help a great deal to eliminate the irresponsible 
contractor, who does not pay his bills when due, and fre- 
quently does not pay at all. If the use of trade acceptances 
will accomplish what the contractors hope and believe, the 
rock products producer or seller should work just as indus- 
triously to establish their use as the contractor. 

Every business man agrees that what we need most today 
is an expansion of credit. Credit has been so restricted for 
the past year that banks have been unwilling to loan on 
the best security or collateral, because of fear that it could 
not be liquidated when and if necessary. These objections 
do not apply to trade acceptances, for trade acceptances 
properly drawn and representing a transfer of commodities 
between two responsible parties are practically as liquid as 
currency. In fact the Federal Reserve Banks may use them 
as a basis for currency. Moreover, a widespread use of 
trade acceptances will prevent amateurish attempts to in- 
flate the national credit structure by Congress—such at- 
tempts will not then be necessary. 

A trade acceptance is thus defined: “The trade accept- 
ance is simply a time draft by the seller upon the purchase 
of. goods and customarily sent by the seller to the buyer 
accompanying the invoice for the goods. The buyer signs 
the trade acceptance across the face with date and place of 
payment. He then returns it at once to the seller, who then is 
in possession of a desirable form of two-name commercial 
paper, with a definite maturity date, eligible for rediscount 
at the Federal Reserve Banks if maturing within 90 days. 
The buyer may take the initiative in filling in the acceptance 
form and signing it across the face of the instrument as 
acceptor and then forwarding it to the seller.” Thus the 
trade acceptance may originate with either buyer or seller. 

Some reasons why the universal use of trade acceptances 
in dealings between contractors and material men may ac- 
complish what the responsible contractors desire are: (1) 
Unwarranted inducements in the form of extra time or 
extra discounts will prevent or hinder the free negotiation 
of such acceptances; (2) the time limit for payment must 
not exceed 90 days to be rediscountable; (3) trade accept- 
ances are a great improvement over the open account sys- 
tem as now universally practiced, will save money in book- 


keeping, save interest on borrowed capital to finance buyers 
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—a business “vice” practiced nowhere else in the world but 
in the United States ; will prevent losses under present con- 
ditions all too common; (4) will make for better morals in 
business and for better credit and banking conditions 
throughout the United States. 

Everybody who does business in these days knows the 
difficulty in making collections—one tight place in the circle 
of business transactions slows up the circulation among all 
the participants. This is because credit represented by 
“open book accounts” remains tied up until liquidated at or 
after maturity, and the date of maturity is indefinite and 
uncertain. The only method of making such receivables 
liquid is to “hock” them to a bank, and banks are not keen 
about such security, certainly not at the present time; and 
when the producer or seller is forced to raise money in 
this way his credit is definitely injured—perhaps beyond 
repair. The discounting of a trade acceptance involves no 
such disrepute—it is in fact the business-like thing to do, 
and it immediately releases the necessary working capital 
for the producer. 

In normal times when commodities are moving freely 
and credit is abundant the defects in our present methods 
of open account transactions are not so apparent, but “a 
generous credit granting in this country has dulled com- 
mercial men regarding the importance of meeting obliga- 
tions promptly.”’ Therefore, we have involved our business 
transactions in a costly overhead which is entirely unneces- 
sary. Unquestionably, if the materials producer or seller is 
able to keep afloat under such conditions it is the respon- 
sible contractor who pays his bills when due, who finances 
this superstructure, and thus incidentally is actually financ- 
ing his irresponsible contractor competitor. 

The big national advantage of trade acceptances is that 
probably two or three times the volume of business can be 
done on the same capital through their use instead of open 
book accounts, and that it can be done safely and con- 
servatively. Hence a universal use of trade acceptances 
will lower the costs of doing business and all will benefit. 

The trade acceptance does not replace the cash discount 
system. The logical way for the rock products producer to 
sell his product is on the following terms: “(1) If cash is 
received by the seller within ~................ days, a discount or 
premium of ¢)....42..5-..:. % will be allowed; (2) if credit is 
given and accepted settlement is to be by trade acceptance, 
ee Ea days; no open book accounts.” 
The irresponsible, shifty customer may not want a trade 
acceptance because as the acceptor of a trade acceptance 
in the hands of a third party (as a bank) “for value,” he 
can make no legal defense should he try to avoid his just 
debt. 

When a trade acceptance falls due the bank which has 
discounted it sends it to the office or bank of the acceptor 
where it has been made payable. If not paid, or protested, 
the bank which discounted it returns the trade acceptance 
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to the seller, or drawer, who is in fact the endorser, and 
of course charges it against his account. If the endorser, 


eas 
or seller, accepts part paynient, or a note, or otherwise 


gives an extension of time, the ank wilk not aghin discount 
the trade acceptance, for now its purpose and liquidity 
have been destroyed. 

So, although a trade acceptance does not prohibit or pre- 
vent a producer or seller from continuing to “carry the 
bag’ for his delinquent customer, he cannot avoid person- 
ally carrying the cost of thus financing the customer, and 
would be no match for a competitor who made legitimate 
use of the trade acceptance. The latter’s savings in costs of 
doing business would permit him to sell at prices so much 
lower than the producer operating on open book account, 
with long-time frozen credits and losses due to unjustified 
leniency, that the open book producer would soon be left 
with no customers that anyone else wanted—the kind of 
customers that lead one into bankruptcy. 

Those who are sufficiently interested—and we hope for 
the future of American business that includes every reader 
—can obtain complete information about the use of trade 
acceptances by writing to the American Acceptance Council, 
120 Broadway, New York City. We believe if they will 
read the little booklet prepared by this organization on the 
advantages of the trade acceptance, they will be converted, 
as the Associated General Contractors have been; and it 
may be the means for rapidly increasing the speed of re- 
covery from the recent depression. 


A special three-judge United States Circuit Court in 

Washington, D. C., October 10, decided that the Appa- 

lachian Coals, Inc., was a combination in 

Sherman Law restraint of trade, within the meaning of 

Not to Be 
Avoided 


the Sherman anti-trust law. The Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc., is made up of 137 
producers of bituminous coal in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and it proposed 
to act as an exclusive selling agency with power to fix 
prices and prorate production for this group of producers. 
The Appalachian Coals, Inc., is the product of the very 
best legal minds available, for the purpose of doing things 
that many producers believe must be done to rehabilitate 
not merely the coal industry, but other industries as well. 

The promoters contended that the Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., was no different in effect than the United States Steel 
Corp., and other big business; the court held that the steel 
corporation and similar corporations have grown large 
“through natural process” and that they could not be dis- 
solved without injury to the public interest ; that combina- 
tions of independent producers are “artificial developments 
designed to limit the operation of natural law.” 

The court was sympathetic to arguments that this or- 
ganization was essential to the preservation of the coal 
industry ; that there was no monopoly, in that only 54% of 
the production of the territory was included; that prices 
would be fair, etc. But, said the court: ‘We cannot repeal 
acts of Congress, nor can we overrule decisions of the 
Supreme Court interpreting them.” Thus, if we want or 
need legal combinations to steady production and uphold 
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prices, the only recourse left is a change, or a repeal, of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, although as a matter of routive 
the Appalachian Coals, Inc., gwill appeal to the Supreme 
Court. # Sud 

There is doubtless a very fair chance, if the present 
administration remains in power, and may be any way, of 
amending the anti-irust laws to give business and industry 
more power to save itself from reckless price-cutting. Put 
there is reason to doubt if a change in the law could be 
made which would actually cure the trouble, any more than 
prohibition laws have cured excessive drinking or promoted 
temperance. After you have furnished producers with facts 
and statistics on which to conduct their business intelli- 
gently and profitably, after they have been shown time and 
time again that price-cutting merely destroys profits with- 
out in the end adding any more volume to the individual 
producer’s business, after the necessity for self control and 
tolerance has been drummed into them over and over again 
and they still cut each other’s throats—is it reasonable 





to believe that they can be compelled to change their ways 


by force any easier than by education? 

Supposing the law is changed to permit combinations to 
control production and fix prices, will the customers sit 
back and applaud such developments? A short time ago 
the railways were appointing a “czar,” who among other 
economies to be effected was “to save millions in the pur- 
chase of supplies now bought at comparatively high prices 
because the railways wish to retain the traffic of the pro- 
ducers or sellers’—we are quoting from the Wall Street 
Journal. Particularly did the railways object to the price 
of steel, notwithstanding the fact that like most others the 
steel industry is operating at a loss. But the steel industry, 
even under depression conditions, has done a better, or 
more intelligent, job of price maintenance than other basic 
material industries, although the railway purchasers appar- 
ently resent it. 

The railway managements resent the “high price” of 
steel because they themselves have little or no control of 
the price of transportation. Government supervision re- 
lieves them of that, just as government supervision would 
sooner or later relieve producers of such responsibility if 
the government does see fit to permit legal combinations. 
For the government would have to step in to save them 
from the very customers they hope to set the price for. 

It should be obvious to advocates of legal combinations 
to fix prices and control production that the same power to 
combine also lies with the purchaser, and if the “czar” of 
the railway industry actually does exercise his power to 
make purchases for the entire group of railways ‘“‘on a com- 
petitive bid basis” as was proposed, he would be czar of 
many industries besides the railways, for he could make or 
break them at pleasure. Combinations, legal or otherwise, 
will not succeed without primary emphasis on promoting 
intelligence, and intelligence ought to be able to succeed 
without combinations. We would like to see the anti-trust 
laws revised because they probably do prevent the spread 
of more specific business intelligence, but we are not opti- 
mistic that the mere right to organize combinations to fix 
prices is ever going to settle economic problems. 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES 


Ramee ©. OC. COME... sen 10- 17.32 
EO RE SES 10-17-: 
Amalgamated Phos. 6’s, ’36".... 
Ame ican Aggregates com.”?.... 
American Aggregates pfd.?9..... 
American Aggregates 6’s.......... 
Amer. L. & S. 1st 7’s?* 
Arundel Corp. com 


Besserner L. & C. Class A* 
Bessemer L. & C. 1st 6%4’st..... 
Bloomington Limestone 6’s”’... 
Boston £. & G. new com.®7....... 
Boston S. & G. new 7% pfd.3". 
Boston S. & G. 7’s, 193419 
California Art Tile, A.... 
California Art Tile, B® 
Calavefas Cement com 
Calavetas Cement 7% pfd 
Canada Cement com 
Canada Cement pfd 
Canada Cement 5%’s*4 
Canasla Crushed Stone bonds** 
Canada Crushed Stone com.*2.. 
Certainteed Products com 
Certainteed Products pfd 
Certainteed Products 5%4’s 
Cleveland Quarries 
Consol. Cement Ist 6%4’s 
Consol. Cement pfd.?7................ 
Consolidated Oka Sand and 
Gravel (Canada) 6%4’s!2 
Consolidated Oka Sand and 
Gravel (Canada) pfd.42.......... 
Consol. Rock Prod. com.*®........ 
Consol. Rock Prod. pfd.%5......... 
Consol. Rock Products units® 
Consol. S. & G. pfd. (Can.)... 
Construction Mat. com 
Construction Mat. pfd 
Consumers Rock and. Gravel, 
Ist Mtg. 6’s, 194835 
Coosa P. C. 1st 6’ s?* e 
Coplay Cem. Mfg. pfd.47 
Coplay Cem. a 6’s, 194147... 


1.75 qu. Sept. 15 
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87%4c qu. Oct. 1 


1.62% qu. June 30 
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Edison P. C. com.‘ 47 





Federal P. C. 6y," sit. ase eee 
Giant P. C. com.2......... 
Giant P. C. pfd.2 
Gyp. Lime & Alabastine, Ltd.. 
Gyp. Lime & Alabastine 5 4’s4 
Hermitage Cement com." 
Hermitage Cement pfd.1 
Ideal Cement 5’s, 194329 
Ideal Cement com.2® 
IndianaLimestone 6’s.... 
International Cem. com 
International Cem. bonds, 5’s.. 
Kelley Island L. & T 
Ky. Cons. Stone com. 
Ky. Cons. Stone 7% pfd.4 
Ky. Cons. Stone Ist Mtg. 

Ky. chats St. V. T. C.% 
Ky. Rock Asphalt com..... 
Ky. Rock Asphalt pfd 
Ky. Rock cr 6%4’s. 


Lehigh P. C. com 
Lehigh P. C. pfd 
Louisville Cement? 
Lyman-Richey 1st 6’s, 193513... 
Marbelite Corp. com.*5 
(cement products) 
Marbelite Corp. pfd.®*............... 
Marquette Cement com.‘’......... 
Marquette Cement pfd.‘.......... 
Marquette Cem. Mfg. Ist 5’s, 
36®...... ai 
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*Latest 1932 dividend. 
: 1Watling Lerchen & Hayes Co., Detroit, Mich. 
8Rogers, Tracy Co., Chicago. 
" 8Smith, Camp - Riley, San Francisco, Calif. 
Hilliard & Son, Louisville, Ky. 
“9A. E. B nite Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Boston and Chicago. 
12James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 8Stern Bros. & Co. 
14First Wisconsin Co., 
Bk. & Tr. Co., Chicago. 


*Hewitt, Ladin & Co., 
cisco, Calif. “Baker, Simonds & Co., 
. Pittsburgh, Penn. 


hoes ing Ohio. 
H. Hatch & Co., 
Read & Co., Chicago, Til. 


Higginson & Co., , Nashville, Tenn. 


%Central- Republic 

16G. M. P. ioke & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
New York. “Tucker, Hunter, Dulin & Co., San Fran- 
Detroit, Mich. 22Peoples- gg 
Howard R. Taylor & Co., 





IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 



























Stock Date Bid Asked *Dividend 
Marquette Cem. Mfg. Ist 6’s, 
TOS ed oe ais. nreptnneee 10-18-32 ae en a 
Material Service Corp............... 10-17-32 4 11 
McCrady-Rodgers 7% pfd.™.... 10-13-32 20 30 87%c qu. June 30 
McCrady-Rodgers com.”......... 10-13-32 No market 75c qu. Jan. 26 
Medusa P. C; pid... 10-18-32 45 50 1.50 qu. Apr. 1 
Medusa P. C. com.*"............-.-... 10-18-32 6 8 
Monarch Cement com.*"............ 10-18-32 55 60 
Michigan L. & C. com. _ ERE 10-15-32 Minn.” Ae 
Missouri P. C........-.---.-ceccossecsees 10-17-32 6% 8 25c qu. Jan. 30 
Monolith Portland Midwest?... . 10-13-32 60c 90c 
Monolith © C. COM ca cncccecctk 10-13-32 1 1% 40cs.-a. Jan. 1 
Monolith P. C. pfd.®...... 1% 1% 40cs.-a. Jan. 1 
Monolith P. C. units®................ : 3% 4% 
Monolith P. C. 1st Mtg. 6’s®..... 10-13-32 35 40 
National Cem. (Can.) 1st 7’ si, 10-18-32 75 85 
National Gypsum A com.2’........ 10-18-32 2 3 
National Gypsum = vise 10-18-32 ie Ue ih 1.75 qu. Oct. 1 
National Gypsum 6’s’................ 10-18-32 69 72 
National L. & S. 6 s, 194119. 10-14-32 60 70 
Nazareth Cement com.  eesiies 10-18-32 3 5 
Nazareth Cement pfd.*............. 10-18-32 25 35 
Newaygo P. C. 1st 6%4’s%"........ 10-18-32 80 90 
New England Lime 6’s, 193514 10-14-32 No market 
N. Y. Trap Rock Ist 6’s.......... ~ 10-17-32 65 actual sale 
N. Y. Trap ‘Rock 7% pid." senses et rr 60 1.75 qu. Oct. 1 
North Amer. Cem. Ist 6%4’s..... 10-15-32 25 actual sale 
North Amer. Cem. com.2".......... 10-18-32 No market 
North Amer. Cem. 7% pfd.".... 10-18-32 RY Ce. 
North Shore Mat. 1st 6’s™........ 10-18-32 | Pos 
Northwestern States P. C.47..... 10-18-32 23 27 
Ohio River S. & G. com............ 10-17-32 sapere 5 
Ohio River S. & G. 1st pfd....... US ae 50 
Ohio River S. & G. 6’s"............ 10-17-32 20 40 
Oregon P. C. com.®............ 10-13-32 8 12 
Oregon P. CO. sicne 10-13-32 80 85 
Pacific Coast Aggr. com.?®........ a k= - y, 
Pacific Coast Aggr. pfd.*......... i e  - ——re 1 
ig {Coast Agger. 6%4’s, 
1944 9-30-32 12 14 
Pacific fo Aggr. 7’s, 1939°.. 9-30-32 4 6 
Pacific Coast ‘Cement 6’s°. 9-30-32 ee ey 
Pacific B.S, Cis ccccccncssess ~ 10-13-32 Sr, pee 
Pacific P.C.. ptd.....-....... <a0e, 90543532 21 40 1.62% qu. Oct. 5 
Pacific P. C. 6’, 1934.....:.2..:..- 10-13-32 Be = Sha 
Pathe P. C68 Wetec Te 94 
Pacific P. C. 6s, 1936_............... 10-13-32 75 94 
Peerless Cement com.?... 9-30-32 25¢ 50c 
Peerless Cement pfd.t................ 9-30-32 $ 10 
Penn.-Dixie Cement com.......... 10-17-32 1% 
Penn.-Dixie Cement pfd........... 10-17-32 7%, 10 
Penn.-Dixie Cement 6’s............ 10-15-32 5056 actual sale 
Penn. Glass Sand Corp. pfd.™.. 19-18-32 50 1.75 qu. Apr. 1 
Penn. Glass Sand Corp. 6’s™.... 19-14-32 = 76 
Petislbey Po Gis cccacrsntonns 10-17-32 2% 2% 
Port Stockton Cem. com.®........ 10-13-32 No market 
Riverside Cement, A®..............-.. 10-13-32 9... 
Riverside Cement, |. ee, re 1 
Riverside Cement pfd.®.............. 47 50 1.50 qu. Nov. 1 
Sandusky Cement 6%4’s 
1932-3727.. 10-18-32 70 80 
Santa Cruz P. C. coma............... 10-13-32 29 65 $1 qu. Oct. 1 
Schumacher Wallboard com..... 10-13-32 7: 2402s 
Schumacher Wallboard pfd...... 10-13-32 es 50c qu. May 15 
Signal Mt. P. C. pfd.4’........ -- 10-18-32 5 8 
Southwestern P. C. units4?........ 10-18-32 150 175 
Southwestern P. C. com.*........ 10-18-32 25 30 
Southwestern P. C. pfd.47......... 10-18-32. 75 80 $2 qu. July 1 
Standard Paving & Mat. 
OA STU IIR 5 cts ccacasacees 10-17-32 1% 2 
Standard Paving & Mat. - 
pfd. ie 1% |} rr 35 50c qu. Aug. 15 





Suserior PoC c Banc sinicacn 10-13-32 28 30 27%4c mo. Nov. 1 







SEETIOS PE Be can. eS ee 8% 12%c Oct. 20 
Trinity P. C. units”. .--. 10-18-32 35 40 

Trinity P. C. com.4". --- 10-18-32 8 10 

Trinity P. C. pfd.‘7.... - 10-18-32 30 35 

U. S. Gypsum com.... -- 10-17-32 22% 25 40c qu. Oct. 1 
U.S. ry we \ pid as - 10-17-32 oh  _—er 1.75 qu. Oct. 1 
Wabash P. C.%2.......... ww. 916-32 ‘ 9 

Warner Co. com.18..............- ... 10-17-32 2u% 3 

Warner Co. Ist 7% pfd.1*......... 10-17-32 15. °° ace 1.75 qu. Apr. 1 
Warner Co. 6’s, 1944, w. w...... 10-14-32 38 40 

Whitehall Cem. Mfg. com.47..... 10-18-32 15 20 

Whitehall Cem. Mfg. pfd.47....... 10-18-32 30 35 

Wiscon. L. & C. 1st 6’s, ’33%®... 10-18-32 25 30 

Wolverine P. C. com.............- Le 3% 

Yosemite P. C., A com.®........... 10-13-32 90c 1.10 


ards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. *Hincks Bros. & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bene of Republic, Chicago, Ill. 2*National iy ‘Co., Chicago, Ill. Chicago 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 2Boettcher-Newton & Co., Denver. **Hanson and 
Hanson New York. %S. F. Holzinger & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. *Tobey and 
Kirk, New York. Steiner, Rouse and Co., New York. %Jones, Heward & 
Co., Montreal, Que. Tenney, Williams & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. “7 
Bros. = Boyce, Baltimore, Md. *Wise, Hobbs & Arnold, Boston. *E. 
Hays & Co., Louisville, Ky. Blythe Witter & Co., Chicago, Ill. pe Ak 
Judge Co., San Francisco, Calif. “4A. J. Pattison Jr. & Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 42Nesbitt, —* & Co., Toronto. “E. H. Rollins, Chicago. 
“Dunlap, Wakefield & Co., Louisville, Ky. “First Union Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 47Anderson Plotz and Co., Chicago, Ill. “Hemphill, Noyes 
and Co., New York City. 














Consulidated Sand and Gravel, 
Ltd. (Cana ta) 
HE Corfsoliqated Sand and Gfavel, Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., reports for the yeir ended 
March 31, 1932: 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME (IN CANADIAN 
CU ) 














RRENCY 
1932 1931 
Net operating profit................ $ 187,163 $ 269,546 
Depreciation and depletion... 106,145 126,731 
Ne ge earn ia bsaienaeenrs 81,018 142,815 
Other MQOE societies. 2,422 10,822 
Total WON, oscheeesacaceececeensst 83,440 153,637 
Administrative charges nave 40,387 89,325 
Other deductions ~................... 1,050 3,875 
Wet SIGUE cost ae 42,003 60,437 
Preferred dividends 75,754 76,742 

Dei’: .4.-.4n. ees $ 33,753 $ . 16365 
Earned per share, preferred.. $3.91 $5.59 
Number of preferred shares.. 10,742 10,822 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
1932 1931 
*Property, equipment, etc.....$1,355,162 $1,424,961 
Invested in associated com- 

PRUE sie ec sieeen Pe 12,010 
Current assets: 

COED «cc. cssccctuieeeas | nee 34,691 
Dominion government bonds 42,024 42,024 
Accounts receivable (net)... 30,587 39,958 
LWCRPNER seco ners 32,553 15.157 
Standard Paving and Mate- 

ny ae Re 62,420 36,651 
PHONG $CHRIONS chick 18,903 18,704 

ROME coe: PER SR Ee, $1,541,649 $1,624,156 

LIABILITIES 
Preference stock ................... $1,074,200 $1,082,200 
tCommon stock ...................... 70,000 70,000 
Mortgages payable ................ 16,000 28,325 
Current liabilities : 

Hearile TIRE hoses csscccscscees ck ys) ere 
Accounts payable and ac- 

Se an, etree eae 16,356 36,404 
Due associated companies......  -........... 17,327 
OT OD re CRO 39,410 32,834 
oC ee ee 304,173 304,173 
PUUSINOG MIDI ooo vivkcseccetisinins 19,141 52,892 

ONE cies occas feos secsteewsiead $1,541,649 $1,624,156 
eNOINE UIE ono $ 105,164 $ 131,830 
Current liabilities .....0.....0000... 18,725 36,404 

Working capital .................. $ 86,439 $ 95,426 


*Less reserves for depletion and depreciation: 
1932, $465,663; 1931, $366,909. Represented by 
70,000 no par shares. 


Alpha Portland Cement 
Earnings 

HE REPORT of Alpha Portland Ce- 

ment Co., Easton, Penn., for 12 months 
ended September 30, 1932, shows a consoli- 
dated net loss of $1,432,285 after taxes, de- 
preciation, minority interest, etc., comparing 
with net loss of $382,975 for the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1931. 

The balance sheet as of September 30, 
1932, shows total assets of $27,533,748, com- 
paring with $30,201,910 on September 30, 
1931, and surplus (including $5,648,500 aris- 


Rock Products 


ing from reduction of s 2ted value of com- 
mon stock in 1931) f $5,948,459 against 
$2,694,547. Current assets, including $5,469,- 
a 12 cash and marketable mye amounted 
‘to $7,901,548 ‘and current liabilities were 
‘$306,860 en September 30, last, comparing 
with cysh aid marketable securities of $6,- 
609,331, current assets of $9,591,204 and ¢ur- 
rent liabilities of $597,613 on September 30, 
1931. Capital stock on September 30, last, 
consisted of 20,000 shares of 7% preferred 
and 711,000 no-par shares of common. 

Consolidated income account for 12 
months ended September 30, 1932, compares 
as shown below. 





Ross Island Sand and Gravel Co. 


HE Ross Island Sand and Gravel Co., 
Portland, Ore., reports for the 
ended December 31, 1931: 


year 








BALANCE SHEET OF THE ROSS ISLAND 
SAND AND GRAVEL CO. 
SSETS 
1931 1930 

Property (less reserve).......... wane 514,618 $1,546,223 
Special deposits .............-- ? 17,42 ,78 
Depletion installment 1,559 2,581 
Investments not pledged........ 5,000 6,050 
*Investments (pledged).......... 1,123,075 1,123,075 
Current assets: 

LE EDS, Pea Tee ee 1,381 1,618 
Accounts receivable (net) 8,076 25,881 
TROND sacscsescreicrcicmscinien 31,439 26,738 
Contract deposit ................ * eee? ic ees 
R. H. Schneeloch a a 17,090 17,090 
Deferred debits ............ 60,791 66,884 

Total... ee sciecealetaiae $2,782,470 $2,833,926 

LIABILITIES 
Preferred stock $ 636,170 $ 636,170 
+Common stock 1,572,222 


and» surplus 1,511,567 
Funded debt we 492°100 503 


Current liabilities : 


,600 





Notes and accounts payable 15,555 24,414 
Deposits payable - polees 1,559 2,581 
Taxes payable ... 12,491 262 
Salaries and wages payable. 445 1,i18 
Accrusie. .......... : ; 12,756 12,261 
Due others ......... bes 41,210 46,445 
Due to affiliated companies we 41,197 17,104 
Special deposit ..... we 17,419 17,748 

Total... ...$2,782,470 $2,833,926 
Cee RS i $ 42,918 $ 54,237 
Current liabilities —............... 84,016 87,081 





me (d)$41,098 (4) $32,844 


+After deduct- 
write-off 


Working capital _... 

*Pledged to secure funded debt. 
ing operating loss, disposal of property, 
of organization expenses, etc. 





Lehigh Cement Earnings 

HE Lehigh Portland Cement Co. reports 

for 12 months ended September 30, 1932, 
net loss of $1,329,328 after taxes, deprecia- 
tion, depletion, etc. This compares with net 
profit of $482,352 equivalent to $2.35 a share 
(par $100) on 204,969 shares of 7% pre- 
ferred stock for the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1931. 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
















































1932 1931 1930 1929 
INCE GARY, ig oe he oo ee ea $4,210,575 $6,610,293 $10,294,030 $12,373,664 
Derating expenses .. 4,543,294 5,732,968 7,706,667 9,132,009 
RT CRIN | chai csiactofiaa ui sav <eketadins alssiavedouaeainccmaameenl 1,398,048 1,393,521 1,383,594 1,266,721 
ODER RNIN WM a5 5 cons eh See $1,730,767 $516,196 *$1,203,769 *$1,974,934 
ther income | EES ee ea ee 284,542 160,976 228,372 288,815 
5 Eo es ee OLE IST EL $1,446,225 $355,220 7$1,432,141 +$2,263,749 
NE IN so srscicieniisicecniuniailaaniickesemaunitana: Simin 27,755 152,124 274,404 
re eri FIG 0 (a ite  ", ees 
OCR MN aS a $1,432,285 $382,975 *$1,280,017 *$1,989,345 
Preferred dividends 140,000 140,000 140,000 140,000 
Common dividends 355,500 888,750 1,777,500 2,133,000 
ae eT TE HET $1,927,785 $1,411,725 $637,483 $283,655 
Profit. +Income. Credit. 





Florida Portland Cement Co.” 
HE Florida Portiand Cement Co., Tampa, 





Fla., reports a balance sheet as of June 
30, 1932, as follows: 
ASSETS 
June 30, 32 Dec. 31, 31 
Property and equipment.... } { $5,116,564 
Orgenization expenses........ f $5,826,656 l 691,884 
Current assets: 
TRWOTOCIGS | 2) n36. sks $246,503 241,. 45 
EERE PERS 25; TEN 391,890 421,542 
Accounts and notes receiv- 
eile q2......:.tincnnee 207,810 198,234 
Inventories and cash with 
RnR LR NS TEE, Pa 57,303 24,558 
Deferred charges .................... 32,931 67,395 
go | Aeeeiieobaaeet Re sibsdd ateartielen $6,763,094 $6,761,491 
LIABILITIES 
Preferred stock .....................- $4,997,100 


$4, a 100 
"Common stoce -.........-... 1,100 1,100 








Lo re eee 1,488,000 1 488, 000 
Current liabilities : 
Accounts payable, etc........... 43,032 33,415 
Depreciation and _ depletion 
FE RE RARE Soe RS 609,124 524,053 
Vi | aaa Set AO td Bl 375,262 312,175 
Mn RDI Lek eae ead _$6, 763,094 $6,761,491 
Ce anee “AARNE ssi $ 846,204 $ 861,091 
Current liabilities -................... 43,032 33.415 
Working capital -............. $ 803,172 $ 827,676 
*Represented by no par shares; 1932, 74,986; 


1931, 75,000. tIncluding $33,094 cement in foreign 
countries. 

In a recent letter, company asked holders 
of the first sinking funds 6%s due October 
15, 1932, to deposit their holdings with the 
Central Republic Bank and Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, under a plan to extend the bonds to 
October 15, 1937. Depositing bondholders 
will receive, in addition to October 15, 1932, 
interest, $20 per $1000 bond in considera- 
tion of their willingness to extend their 
bonds. In the event the plan is declared 
non-operative prior to December 15, 1932, 
deposited bonds will be returned without 
October 15 interest coupons. Bonds de+ 
posited subsequent to the filing of notice to 
declare the plan non-operative will not be 
entitled to receive the consideration of $20 
per $1000 bond referred to above and will 
be returned with October 15 interest cou- 
pons attached. 





Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Earnings 

ONSOLIDATED PROFIT of the Penn- 

sylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
City, before depreciation, depletion and in- 
terest for 12 months ended September 30, 
1932, amounted to $329,453, against $895,392 
in like 1931 period. After charges there was 
net loss of $1,659,864, against net loss of 
$1,149,688 in corresponding 1931 period. 
Current assets as of September 30, includ- 
ing $2,613,183 cash and short term securities, 
amounted to $5,110,344 and current liabili- 
ties were $246,827. This compares with 
cash and short term securities of $3,155,842, 
current assets of $6,277,755 and current lia- 
bilities of $357,358 a year ago. 


Recent Dividends Announced 


McNeel Marble Co. 6% Ist 

OO RO i ccasicig lta eesociviallh $1.50, Oct. 15 
Riverside Cement Co. 6% pfd. 

RGIS oe 1.50, Nov. 1 
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October 22, 1932 


Ed. Shaw’s News Lever from Los Angeles 


A Project for ‘tre Worlu’s Most Complete; ! 
Rock Products Manufacturing Plant 


) ECENTLY I had a pleasant visit with 
Aman Moore, who proposes to build 
the most complete rock products plant that 
has ever been built. Its products will be 
most of those in the rock products field, 
cement, lime, gypsum, crushed rock in all 
sizes from chicken grits up, magnesite, plas- 
tic anc. dead-burned, mineral fertilizers, and 
so on. It is intended to make three kinds 
of portiand cement besides the standard kind; 
these are quick-hardening, white and marine 
cement, the latter being high in iron. The 
intention is to follow the stock yards motto, 
“Get everything that is in the critter, even 
the squeal.” The squeal in this case is the 
waste gas of the kilns which it is proposed 
to use for making dry ice. 


I have heard it said, even by some of 
those who understand the industry pretty 
well, that such an idea is “all hooey,’ and 
that such a plant could never be built. But, 
in my opinion, it is very far from being 
“hooey”; and it would be quite possible to 
build such a plant, although personally I 
hope it never will be. But, if you think it 
over it is only carrying to its logical con- 
clusion what many cement-making companies 
are doing. Several of them are in the lime, 
gypsum or aggregate business. Several com- 
panies are using exit gases in waste-heat 
boilers, and it is quite logical to go one step 
farther and make dry ice of the gases. Noth- 
ing new in the way of either process or 
machinery will have to be invented. 

I was shown the plans and there is noth- 
ing in them that is not found in other cement 
plants except for details of size and con- 
struction. 

There are just two features that strike me 
as new in the recently revised plans which 
he explained to me. One is the use of a 
very long kiln, the other the method of con- 
verting the rock into slurry and pumping 
this to the plant. The kiln as proposed is 
800x114% ft. except that there would be two 
expanded portions where the diameter is 13 
ft. at the hot end. The idea of the first of 
these is to hold the material in a calcining 
zone until the last of the CO2z has escaped 
before the material goes into the enlarged 
clinkering zone. The temperature of the 
exit gases, even with this great length, 
would normally be about 450 deg., but it is 
hoped to bring them to a little over 200 deg. 
by the use of barriers of chains or other 
devices in the cold end of the kiln. 

The design for these kilns has already 
been made and there is one unique feature, 
that of a double drive. The torque would 
be so great as to set up an undue strain if 
such a length of kiln were to be driven from 


only one point so two motors and gear sys- 
tems would be provided with an arrangement 
by which the motors would always be 
synchronized. 

Cooling would also be carried further than 
in most plants, in long coolers that would 
double back under the long kilns. It is 
expected that the incoming air would be 
preheated to 1000 deg. F., and that the 
clinker would be cool enough to be picked 
up by the fingers as discharged. 

The kiln in which lime and magnesite 
would be burned and gypsum calcined and 
phosphate rock volatilized is differently de- 
signed. It would be a straight cylinder with 
no “soaking zones,” as in the cement kiln, 
with only an enlarged portion. The cooler 
would continue in the same direction and 
discharge into dust-tight and air-tight stor- 
age. There would be a “Dutch oven’ to 
prevent direct contact of the rock with the 
flame when gypsum is being calcined. 

One important feature of the design is 
the elaborate dust-collecting system, which 
would include collection from every machine 
or from every point at which dust may orig- 
inate. This system would be of the type 
that uses filter bags. 

As one looks at the plans he is struck by 
the number of storage tanks and silos that 
would be included, but these are made neces- 
sary by the handling of so many different 
products. There would be well over 200 
storage tanks and silos. 

As to the proposal to pump the rock as 
slurry to the plant, that has been consider- 
ably studied and one installation, it is said, 
has been partly completed and would have 
been in operation by this time if the demand 
for cement had continued at what it was. It 
is feasible enough, although, speaking from 
some experience with pumping sand and 
gravel through long lines, I do not think it 
would be the most efficient method to adopt 
in many cases. 


Believes Day of Business Dinosaurs 
Over 

I do not in the least object to such plants 
on engineering grounds, but on sociological 
and economic grounds I seriously object to 
them. For I hope, as I find many others do 
today, that the Triassic-Jurassic period of 
business is passing, and that we shall see 
fewer and smaller dinosaurs of business until 
they finally become extinct. I believe ex- 
perience is beginning to show that they were 
founded on delusions, the volume delusion, 
and the single management delusion espe- 
cially. 


That the volume delusion is a delusion is 
now beginning tc be pretty well understood. 


Single management is equally delusive. It 
is not possible for one company to make and 
sell six unrelated products as cheaply as six 
companies, each specializing in one of them, 
can. There can be no such special knowl- 
edge at the head of one big company as there 
is with specialized companies, and the mat- 
ters of sales contacts and other human re- 
lationships enter into business very deeply. 
A very thoughtful economist points out that 
a major difficulty that the civilized world is 
finding in its efforts to recover from the 
present depression is that its units are too 
big and unwieldly. If they are to run at all 
they must absorb an enormous amount in 
overhead. And most of us know of in- 
stances where small one man businesses are 
running steadily and making a little money 
while bigger businesses in the same line are 
shut down or eating up reserves and capital. 

The dinosaurs of business largely evolved 
through stock market conditions, for it was 
an easy way to make money to unite a num- 
ber of small concerns in a new company 
and issue stock that was sold to the public 
at twice its later proved worth. Let us 
hope that the day for such things is passing. 


Legislation Is No Cure 


NDER the title, “You Can’t Block the 
Wheels of Progress,’ the following 
appeared in the Wheel: 
“Down an Indiana valley pioneer settlers 
built a toll road which put the primitive 
Indian canoes almost out of business. 


“But their monopoly was not to endure, 
for other men soon built a barge canal paral- 
lel to the road. Notwithstanding frantic 
attempts to protect the rights of invested 
capital, rhuch freight left the toll road and 
moved slowly and cheaply down the canal. 

“Soon, however, toll road and canal were 
fighting a competitor known as the ‘rail- 
road.’ The railroad proceeded to give the 
public such superior service that toll road 
and canal became obsolete. 

“And now the old post road has burst 
into new life giving a flexibility and speed 
of transportation never enjoyed before and 
the railroad and interurban are joined in a 
frantic effort to strangle it, with all manner 
of excessive taxes and restrictions. 

“Any attempt to make the stream of prog- 
ress fléw backward by legislative fiat is 
bound to fail. The public will not long per- 
mit any agency which renders them superior 
service to be crippled artificially and will 
soon learn that legislation aimed at trucks 
boomerangs at themselves in the form of 
higher cost of practically all commodities.” 
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Hudson River Stone Corp. New Plant 
Irspecced by Constructors 


and Engineers’ ©® 


— E 178 GUESTS of the Hudson River 
Stone Corp., and O’Brien Bros. Sand 
and Gravel Corp., New York City, were 
taken from New York to Cold Spring, on 
the Hudson, by special train, October 12, to 
inspect the new quarry and crushing plant 
of the Hudson River Stone Corp. E. H. 
Paull, New York representative of Rock 
Propucts, one of the guests, describes the 
trip as follows: 

“The special train of six cars—four diners 
and two chair cars—left Grand Central at 
11 o'clock. We had refreshments and dinner 
on the train and when we arrived at Cold 
Springs we were met with a band and a 
fifty-mile gale. We were then taken to the 
top of the mountain, or the quarry floor, by 
cars and then walked down through the plant 
in company with the engineers of Lyons and 
Slaughtery, contractors, who explained the 
workings at each step. 


“The quarry will be worked so that the 
floor will not be visible from the Hudson 
River. They will leave the side of the moun- 
tain as is and work out the rock from be- 
hind. The floor of the quarry is 300 ft. 
above the level of the river. The blasting 
will be done by the tunnel method, 3- by 4- 
ft. tunnels. They will tunnel in about 100 
ft. and then end with a tee, drilling 100 ft. 
either way from the tunnel. The drilling is 
being done with mounted Ingersoll-Rand 
drills. It is likely that they will work the 
face in two benches after they get back far- 
ther and will then use either well drills or 
mounted drifters, drilling down-holes and 
They have made one shot already, 
the shot being supervised by Sam Russell of 
the duPont company. 


toe-holes. 


“Truck haulage will be used in the quarry. 
At first they will use bodies of 8- or 10- 
cu. yd. side-dump and later they may go to 
bodies, side-dump. The trucks 
will dump to an apron feeder, 7 by 15 ft. 
which has a speed of 12 ft. per minute. 
This apron speed can be controlled so that 
the crusher will work at a maximum. 


15-cu. yd. 


“The capacity of the plant will be 5000 
cu. yd. per ten-hour day. The quarry will 
be extended around the mountain until they 
get a face equal to that production. A fea- 
ture of the plant design is that it is ar- 
ranged in duplicate in most respects and it 
will be possible to cut the production down 

) 2500 cu. yd. per day by cutting out one 
side of the plant. 

“The rock is fed from the apron to the 
primary crusher, which is a 56- by 72-in. 
Traylor jaw crusher. This machine will 
handle rocks up to 8 or 9 ft. in length and 
from 4% to 6 ft. in cross-section. The dis- 
charge from this crusher is about 20 in. in 


diam. and goes down a vertical chute to 
the secondary crushers. These are two 30- 
in. gyratory crushers with discharge open- 
ings of 3% in. and a capacity of 420 cu. yd. 
per hour each. The stone is then carried by 
a conveyor to two 6- by 16-ft. scalping 
screens with 34-in. holes in the jacket and 
234-in holes in the inner drum. Here the 
stone gets the first washing where water 
under a pressure of 250 lb. per sq. in. washes 
out the dirt and dust. Here, pieces of com- 
mercial size are diverted to one side and 
carried to the storage silos. About 40% is 
taken out at this point. Stone larger than 
commercial size comes out the end of the 
screens and falls through chutes to the four 
4-ft. Traylor finishing crushers set with dis- 
charge openings of 1%-in. The capacity of 
each is 110 cu. yd. per hour with 10-in. feed 
openings. From here the stone is carried by 
conveyor to 16 Niagara vibrating screens 4 by 
7 ft. Rejects from the screens are carried 
back to the finishing crushers. The finished 
product is carried to silos, of which there are 
seven, the largest being 85 ft. in height and 
40 ft. inside diameter. The capacity of the 
silos is 20,000 cu. yd. 

“The plant has its own power plant with 
the silos through feeders which feed to con- 
veyors and thence to trucks, railroad cars 
or river barges. A washing box is located 
ahead of each loading discharge so that all 
stone is washed before loading. 

“The plant has its own power output with 
three McIntosh and Seymour oil engines of 
660 hp. and 300 r.p.m. The generator end 
is of 625 kva. and 2300 volts. They use 
high tension motors of 2300 volts with the 
exception of the small motors which are 
440 volts. They have independent motors 
for each piece of machinery and all motors 
are operated from a central switchboard. 
They are arranged so that if any motor stops 
all motors ahead of it stop automatically. 

“One of the engineers stated that the plant 
is so arranged that the weight of rock on the 
conveyors keeps them moving and the syn- 
chronous motors charge back into the line. 
It is expected that the plant will be started 
about the middle of December.” 


R. F. C. Makes Loans for 
Waterworks 


OANS TOTALING $2,979,000 were ap- 

proved October 12 by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. for eight self-liquidating 
projects in the states of Kentucky, Ohio, 
Illinois, Washington and North Carolina 
dealing with the purification of water supply 
and the construction and enlargement of 
municipal waterworks systems expected to 
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provide a wide range of employment, it wa. 
announced by the board. 
These loany:drew particular interest dof 


the R. F. C., corporation officials stat) 1, 
since they not only provide a wide ra ,e 
of empioyment benefits over the country btit 
because they deal with the purification of 
water supply. The addition of a filtration 
plant to a city water system, for example, 
means improved quality of water and health 
conditions. 


The loans are: Wilmette, Ill., water sup- 
ply system, $580,000; Seattle, Wash., ,im- 
provements to water system, $1,491,000; 
Sandusky, Ohio, construct water system 
sludge basin, $77,000; Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., construct water and sewerage system, 
$365,000; Conneaut, Ohio, additiors, im- 
provements to water supply system, $200,- 
000; Columbia, Ky., to complete water sup- 
ply system, $29,000; Maysville, Ky., con- 
struct filtration plant, water supply system, 
$47,000; Savanna (Ill.)-Sabula (Iowa), to 
complete toll bridge, $190,000; total, $2,979,- 
000. 

As of October 12, the directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. had author- 
ized loans under section 201(a) in a total 
amount of $124,536,620. 

Approximately 500 informal applications 
have been received by the R. F. C. for loans 
on self-liquidating public projects involving 
many different types of improvement works, 
including bridges, airports, docks, ferries, 
markets, power plants, sewers, terminals and 
water supply projects. 

Only about 25% of the applications re- 
ceived, however, are eligible to borrow in 
accordance with the terms set forth in sec- 
tion 201-(a) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Act. 

Funds will be advanced for the construc- 
tion of eligible small projects just as readily 
as for the construction of large ones. The 
provisions of the act should be studied by 
every mayor and public official to determine 
whether there are projects which may be 
initiated in his community and_ financed 
through the R. F. C. 

In making an application for a loan for 
a self-liquidating project, correspondence 
should be directed to the Engineers’ Advis- 
ory Board, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
in Washington. When a formal application 
is received by the board it is routed through 
the legal, engineering and financial depart- 
ments of the corporation. 

Examiners in these three divisions make 
their reports to the Engineers’ Advisory 
Board. On the basis of these reports, the 
Engineers’ Advisory Board makes a report 
and prepares a recommendation to the board 
of directors. On the basis of this report 
loans are authorized by the dicetors. 

The corporation is willing to counsel with 
and answer correspondence of applicants for 
loans. The greatest relief will be extended 
to unemployment only through cooperative 
efforts on the part of public officials and the 
corporation. 
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Manufacture of Agricultural “ime. 
Joseph Deforge describes a modern natural 
draft vertical lime kiln and then deals with 
use and effect of lime in farming and with 





Natural draft lime kiln 


methods of testing soil for lime content.— 
Revue des Materiaux de Construction et de 
Travaux Publics (1932), nos. 270, 271, etc. 


Steam Pressure Measurements of Port- 
land Cement. F. Krauss and W. Schrie- 
ver report on the examination of a few 
products created at different stages of burn 
in the production of portland cements as a 
sequel to the examinations of portland ce- 
ment during dehydration by aid of steam 
pressure measurements. The experiments are 
also brought in relation to a few methods 
of examination and testing (Emley method) 
customary in portland cement chemistry. 
The report deals with: Decomposition of 
characteristic hydrated stages of burn from 
a rotary kiln; method of determination of 
free lime; and results in mixes and fusions, 
in various stages of burn from the rotary 
kiln; tests with the Gary thermograph; and 
determination of tensile and compressive 
strengths—Zement (1932) 21, 3, pp. 31-36. 

Fine Grinding of Cement. A. Eiger, in 
referring to his previous report on _ tests 
( Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 1931, No. 100) states 
that it seems to be confirmed repeatedly that 
strength of cement is obtainable, not with 
an exceedingly high content of very fine par- 


ticles (below 4 to 5 microns), but with a 
content of as many medium granules as pos- 
sible; that is, between 10 to 15 and 30 to 40 
microns. 


He presents seven charts giving curves 
showing the per cent. of different sizes of 
granules obtained in grinding cement in dif- 
ferent mills. He concludes that an increase 
of medium size granules appears to result in 
mills with screening equipment—Zement 
(1932) 21, 24, pp. 348-349. 


Improvements in French Cement Plant. 
The D’Origny-Sainte Benoite (Aisne) ce- 
ment plant, enlarged and improved recently 
for production of Laitier (slag) cement, is 
considered a model cement plant. J. Prouteau 
describes the slag drier, a rotary tube in- 
clined 5%, which dries slag at the rate of 
40 tons per hour in parallel flow of the dry- 
ing gases and the slag, the latter being 
“seized” by the hot and dry gases to prevent 
set. The sacking and sack conveying equip- 
ment is also described. 

A signal device used on the sacking hop- 
per is shown. It enables the operator of the 
sacking machine to ascertain at any moment 
the extent to which the hopper feeding the 
machine is filled. It consists principally of 
two cylindrical contact boxes comprising a 
cast iron case on which a flexible membrane 
is mounted. Under pressure of the material, 
this membrane bends and touches a. carbon 
contact, thus closing a 14-volt electric cir- 
cuit. These boxes are suspended from the 
overhead cover of the hopper by a_ tube, 
which serves as a conduit for electric wires. 




















Helps sacking 
machine 
operator 





These wires terminate at a trunk containing 
two lamps, a red one corresponding to the 
upper box and a green one corresponding to 
the lower box. When the hopper is empty 
both lamps are extinguished; in filling the 
green lamp is lighted, and the red lamp in- 
dicates that the hopper is full, A medium 
indicating point is provided for in the device 
shown.—Revue des Materiaux de Construc- 
tion et de Travaux Publics (1932) 270, pp. 
89-96; 271, pp. 136-140. 


Improved Cement Shaft Kiln. O. Frey 
states that the high capacity shaft kiln for 
making cement has become an equal com- 
petitor of the rotary cement kiln. He de- 
scribes the improvements in design of the 
plants of Buehler, Grueber, Humboldt- 
Kloeckner, Krupp-Andreas, and Pfeiffer, 
and the operating results; and then presents 
a summary of shaft kiln practice. The aver- 
age heat consumption of the high capacity 
shaft kiln is 100,000 to 110,000 calories as 
compared to 140,000 to 150,000 calories in 
the dry process rotary kiln and 180,000 to 
200,000 calories in the wet process rotary 
kiln.—Zement (1932) 21, nos. 1 and 2. 


Recent Process Patents 

The following brief abstracts are of current process 
patents issued by the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. Complete copies may be obtained by sending 
10c to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., 
for each patent desired. 

Operation of Lime Kilns. The improve- 
ment consists in putting water, not steam, 
into the burning zone of the kiln. To do this 
the water must be cooled to the freezing 
point and other precautions taken to prevent 
it from being vaporized before it strikes the 
glowing limestone and coke. The inventor 
claims that there is an accelerated expulsion 
of carbon dioxide and that the water falling 
on the coke acts in a well-known manner to 
decrease fuel consumption. Rudolf Clement 
and Walther Voss, Germany, Assignors to 
Vulcan-Feureung Aktiengesellschaft, of Co- 
logne, Germany, U. S. Patent No. 1,836,526. 


Feldspathic Flux for Porcelain. At 
present makers of porcelain buy feldspars of 
different grades and make up their own flux 
by adding quartz, alkali or pure feldspar. 
The patent covers the method of making a 
definite flux composition which is ready to 
be used by the customer without the addi- 
tion of anything. The feldspar is mined and 
analyzed and stored in one of several bins, 
according to its chemical content. The feed 
to the ball mill or pulverizer is drawn from 
these bins so as to make a mixture of the 
required analysis, the process being much 
the same as that of making a cement raw 
mix. Other bins are filled with quartz, 
alkali and other needed constituents which 
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Longitudinal and transverse sections through feldspar flux plants 


are added before grinding. Where biotite 
mica is present (which would spoil the flux 
if in any quantity) it is removed by mag- 
netic separation —C. H. Peddrick and P.W. 
Lewis, assignors to United Feldspar Corp. 
of New York. U. S. Patent No. 1,855,115. 

Apparatus for Measuring Fineness of 
Finely Divided Materials. This device 
belongs to the class of apparatus which in- 
dicates the fineness of materials by recording 
the time they take to settle. Its advantage 
is the precise method of measuring the ef- 
fect of settling and photograph recording. 
The tube in which the powder is settled is 
marked 1 in the illustration, and for cement 
it is filled with kerosene. 

The pressure of the liquid in this tube 
varies with the amount of fine particles in 
suspension. As they settle out the pressure 
will decrease. So if there is a mixture of 
fine and coarse particles in the tube the 
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2a 
Time to settle determines fineness 


pressure will decrease rapidly while the 
coarse particles settle out, then more slowly 
as the finer particles settle and very slowly 
as the finest particles settle. If these changes 
are recorded as a curve, the curve will show 
the proportions of coarse, fine and finest 
with great accuracy. 


In this device the pressure is transmitted 
to the cylinder 9 by pipes 6 and 7. In this 
cylinder are two mirrors, one fixed and the 
other moved by a bellows arrangement as 
the pressure decreases. A ray of light, 
shown by the dotted line coming from the 
tube 13, falls on these mirrors and is re- 
flected by them to a photographic plate in 
the box on top of the apparatus. This plate 
is moved slowly by a screw as the settling 
goes on and the rate of settling is recorded 
as a curve, which can be interpreted as ex- 
plained previously. The patent specification 
is detailed and shows many correcting de- 
vices by which the effects of temperature, 
vapor pressure and so on are minimized or 
obviated—R. T. Knapp, assignor to River- 
side Cement Co., Los Angeles, Calif. U. S. 
Patent No. 1,838,628. 


Making Colored Cement. The raw ce- 
ment material is mixed with such com- 
pounds as phosphates, borates or halogen 
compounds which are fluxed with heat into 
molten matter to which metal compounds 
such as the oxides of chromium, nickel, 
cobalt, copper and the like are added to 
color the clinker. 


Two examples are given. In the first 100 
kg. of cement raw material is mixed with 
4 kg. fluorspar, 1 kg. borax and 0.5 kg. 
chromium oxide. This is burned to clinker 
in a kiln and ground in the ordinary way. 
In the second example the mix is of 100 kg. 
raw material, 4 kg. fluorspar, 1 kg. borax 
and 1 kg. coke. The first example when 
burned with an oxidizing flame makes a 
bright green cement, the second when burned 
with a weak reducing flame makes a terra 
cotta colored cement. Sodium phosphate 





$1 


may be used instead’ of borax; with both 
borax and sodium vhosphate compounds like 
colored glass, us borosilicates, are formed 
with the me al oxides.—G. Bergen, F. En: ‘e- 
hardt and R. Steckhan (Germany). U. S. 
Patent No. 1,829,082. 


Hardening and Waterproofing Compo- 
sitior for Lime Products. The specifica- 
tions describe a composition to be added in 
making lime plaster, stucco and the like for 
waterproofing and accelerating final harden- 
ing. 

It is made by mixing a special or standard 
waterproofing compound, such as lime com- 
bined with fat or fatty acids, calcium chlor- 
ide and roll scale or iron filings. A car- 
bonate may be added if desired. 


Proportions given in one claim ca‘! for 
equal parts of each, the whole being not 
more than 10% of the calcium content. The 
inventor says that he has tried a number of 
single and double chlorides and other saits 
in the place of calcium chloride but finds 
calcium chloride to be the best. From 1 to 
10% of the compound may be mixed with 
lime or other mortar material—Douglas M. 
Harrison, assignor to McKenzie Mortar Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. U.S. Patent No. 1,829,- 
746. 


Dust Separator. The device illustrated 
is intended to remove the dust from air en- 
tering the carburetor of an internal engine. 
The stream enters a 
vertical circular 
chamber which gives 
it a swirl so that the 
dust particles will be 
thrown to the side. 
They follow the side 
down to a_ splitter 
(6) and pass with a 
small part of the air 
stream into a pocket 
where they are col- 
lected, the small 
amount of air not being able to lift them as 
it passes out—F. R. Simms and B. C. Joy, 
U. S. Patent 1,838,117. 


Concentration of Phosphate Bearing 
Material. This process is for removing 
iron and aluminum compounds from phos- 
phate rock, especially Tennessee rock. The 
finely ground rock in a thick pulp (about 
50% water) is first treated with hydrogen 
sulphide, about 35 cu. ft. to the ton of rock. 
Then a small quantity of soap or sodium 
oleate and creosote, pine oil or similar oil 
in very small quantity are added and part 
of the aluminum and iron compounds are 
floated off. Copper sulphate has also been 
added as a reagent. A retreatment of the 
concentrate by flotation removes another 
part of the iron and aluminum compounds 
as froth, for the reagents make a part of 
these compounds more easily flotable and 
another part less easily flotable—J. W. Lit- 
tleford and F. J. Johnston, assignors to 
Mineral Separation, North American Corp., 


New York. U.S. Patent No. 1,838,422. 





For carburetors 
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Traffic and {transportation 





Proposed Changes in Rates 

HE following are the latest proposed 

changes in freight rates up to the week 
ended October 15: 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


26973. Lime and limestone, in straight or mixed 
carloads, minimum weight 60,000 Ib., between 
Falls Village, Conn., and Lee and West Stock- 
bridge, Mass. Proposed, 5; present, various. Rea- 
son—Same rate as in effect between Canaan, Lee 
and West Stockbridge, Mass. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 

29898. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from York, Penn., to White Plain, Md., $1.25 per 
net ton. (To expire March 31, 1933.) (Present 
rate, $1.50.) (See Note 4.) 

29901. Ground limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., from Grove and Frederick, Md.; 
Engle, Martinsburg and Millville, W. Va.; Stephens 
City and Strasburg Jct., Va., to Fairchance, Penn., 
llc per 100 lb. (See Note 4.) 

29882. Ground limestone, carloads, minimum 


weight 50,000 lb., from Howes Cave, N. Y., to 
B. & A. R. R. stations, Boston, Mass., to Athol, 
Mass., 16c; West Springfield, Mass., to Dalton, 
Mass., 15c, and Pittsfield, Mass., to Richmond 
Furnace, Mass., 13c per 100 Ib. 

29916. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Upper Montclair, N. J., and Montclair 
Heights, N. J., to destinations on the Erie Rail- 
road in Trunk Line Territory within the radius of 
435 mi. based on the following mileage scale except 
to points where rates have been established to meet 
motor truck competition, rates in cents per net ton: 


Miles Rate Miles Rate 

BRO BO icincssccec cs 60 276-00 206... ccc 150 
RD COD Cie Secncscrsscccce OO eo) US se | | ane 160 
ee Sea | | [eee 80 Bak COC BOO. .-orarcnccanen 170 
a | a 90 Bon 40 2Po........ .. 180 
6r to -80.:............... 100 291 t0 320.............:... £90 
eS | renee 110 B27 to. 35D = -:....:...4 290 
COT Bi | nae 120 gon) 06 Be0.....4..5.... 2 210 
bE a: Co | ls 130 Dee SO) S00. ooo a. OO 
RS8.00 175 oc cuccck 140 411 to 440........ 239 


(See Note 4.) 

29920. Sand and gravel, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Hanover, Va., to C. & O. Ry. stations, 
Louisa, ‘Charlottesville, Waynesboro, Christian, 
Fordwick, Covington, Alleghany, Va., and various. 
Rates ranging from 8lc to $1.54 per net ton. Rea- 
son—Proposed rates are comparable with rates 
from Massaponax, Va. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 


29921. Sand (other than blast, engine, foundry, 
glass, molding, quartz, silex or silica), carloads 
(See Note 2), from Philadelphia, Penn., to Lin- 
field, Penn., 80c per net ton. (Present rate, 90c. 
(See Note 4.) 

29922. Ground limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 Ib., from Bellefonte and Pleasant 
Gap, Penn., to Vineland, N. J., 14%c per 100 Ib. 
(Present rate, 15%c per 100 lb.) Reason—Pro- 
posed rate is comparabie with rate from Bellefonte 
district to Bridgeton, N. J 

29925. (A) Sand, molding, silica, carloads; (B) 
sand, building, glass, engine; ground flint, quartz 
and silex, in straight or mixed carloads (See Note 
2), from Tatesville, Penn., to Toronto, Ont. (A) 
$3.70 per net ton and (B) $4.50 per net ton.) 
Reason—Proposed rates are comparable with rates 
from the Mapleton district. 

29938. Sand, common, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Lewes, Del., to points of destination in 
Canada provided in Agent Curlett’s I. C. C. A-306, 
taking following rate basis (in cents per 100 Ib.): 


Rate Prop. Rate Prop. 
basis rate basis rate 
80c ..-.24 89 
82c ars 24% 93c.. 
84c.... ; 24% 100c 





87c i eee J” HERSRPE PEI at Ree Face 
Reason—Proposed rates are fairly comparable 
with rates from Philadelphia, Penn. 
_ 29943, Sand and gravel, carloads (See Note 3), 
from Alfred, N. Y., to points in Pennsylvania: 


Prop. Prop. 
Gaines... et $1.20 Potter Brook ........$1.30 
DIBON oo capes) GO Antrim... eee 
Middlebury 1.30 


Rates in cents per net ton. (See Note 3.) 


29949. Limestone, crushed, carloads (See Note 
2), from Greer, W. Va., to Clarksville, Penn., $1 
per net ton. Present rate, $1.10 per net ton. Rea- 
son—Proposed rate is comparable with rates to 
Waynesboro, Penn. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


33282. To establish on crushed stone, agricul- 
tural limestone and agricultural limestone screen- 
ings, in open top cars, carloads, from McVitty’s, 
O., to Newcomerstown, O., $1.25 per net ton, 
emergency increase in addition. Present rate, 18c 
per cwt. 


33283. To establish on sand, viz., blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding and silica, in car- 
loads (rate to apply only on Ohio intrastate traffic, 
when loaded in open top cars; when box car equip- 
ment is demanded by shipper, rate to be on basis 
of 115% of open car rates), from Glass Rock, O., 
only to Cambridge, O., 90c per net ton. Present 
rate, 110c. 

33284. To establish on agricultural limestone, in 
box cars, carloads, minimum weight 50,000 Ib., from 
Genoa, Martin, Danbury, Marblehead, O., to Ben- 
wood, Moundsville, New Martinsville, W. Va., 
202c per net ton. Present, 230c per net ton. 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capacity 
of car. 


Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to visible capacity the actual weight 
will apply. 

Note 4—Reason—Proposed rates are com- 
parable with rates on like commodities for 
like distances, services and conditions. 











33294. To establish on stone, crushed (in bulk, 
in open top cars), carloads, from Bridgeport, O.., 
to Barnesville, O., 75c per net ton, subject to tariff 
of emergency charges. Present, $2.20 per net ton 
(sixth class). Route: B. & O. R. R. direct. 

33302. To establish on stone, viz., rip-rap, car- 
loads, from Van Antwerp, Ky., to Pomeroy, O., 
$1.95 per net ton, subject to emergency charge. 
Present, $4 (sixth class). 

33303. To establish on sand and gravel, in open 
top cars, carloads, from Columbus and South Co- 
lumbus, O., to Amanda, O., 80c per net ton, emer- 
gency charge in addition. Present, 90c. Inter- 
mediate to Stoutsville, O. 
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33304. To establish on sand (other than blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica) or 
gravel, carloads, from Harbor Bridge, Penn., to 
Foxburg, Penn., 110c per net ton. Present, 120c. 
(Intermediate to Shippenville, Penn.) 
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33305. To establish on crushed stone, crushed 
stone screenings, limestone, unburned, agricultural, 
in bulk, in open top cars, carloads, from Maple 
Grove to Niles and North Jackson, O., 100c per 
net ton. Present, from Niles, O., 140c, and from 
North Jackson, O., 110c. 


33306. To establish on crushed stone, crushed 
stone screenings, agricultural limestone, unburned, 
in bulk in open top cars, carloads, from Marble 
Cliff, O., to Kenova, Ceredo, Buffalo Creek, W. 
Va., $1.50; Lavalette, Wayne. W. Va., $1.60; 
Dunlow, W. Va., $1.70, and Williamson, W. Va., 
$1.80 per net ton. Present rates: To *Kenova, 
*Ceredo, *Buffalo Creek, Lavalette, Wayne and 
Dunlow, W. Va., $2.20, to Williamson, W. Va., 
$2.30 per net ton. 

*Intermediate to Lavalette, W. Va. 


33307. To cancel rates on sand (except blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, glass, grinding 
or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and gravel, 
carloads, minimum weight in open top cars, pub- 
lished in P. R. R. Tariff 1118-B, I. C. C. F«2103, 
from Anderson, Ind., to C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
(White Water Division) stations, viz.: Alpine, 
Beesons, Connersville, Milton, Nulltown, Ind., 90c, 
Brookville, Harrison, Laurel, Metamora, Yellow 
Bank, Ind., 100c; Ashby, Cedar Grove, Long- 
necker and New Trenton, Ind., 110c, permitting 
class rates to apply in lieu thereof. Route: P. 
R. R., Hagerstown, Ind., C, C.C. & St. L. Ry. 

33232. To establish on crushed stone, sand and 
dust, coated with asphaltic cement (the asphaltic 


cement content not to exceed 10% by weight of 
the commodity as shipped, the shipper to so certify 
on shipping orders and bills of lading), carloads, 
from Toledo, O., to points in Indiana, Michigan 
and Ohio, per illustrations shown, except to points 
within radius of 30 mi.: 


(Representative list) Proposed Present 
enna, 90), 2.05.25 ae 130 (1) 
Fostoria, O. .... 107 (1) 
Portage, O. ight ae (1) 





(1) Sixth ii 

33235. To establish on sand and gravel, carload, 
from Cleveland, O., to Burghill, O., rate of 95¢ 
per net ton. Present, 115c. 

33231. To establish on crushed stone and arti- 
cles taking same rates, in open top cars, carloads 
(See Note 3), from Bellevue, O., to ‘Cortland, O., 
rate of 115c per net ton, plus emergency charge. 
Present—18c. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


25699. Phosphate, acidulated and ammoniated, 
and agricultural limestone, between points in 
W. T. L. territory and points in the Southwest. 
To amend Rule 320-G of W. T. L. Circular No. 
1-T and Rule 350-I of W. T. L. Circular No. 
17-G, which provide for rating of one and one-half 
times Class E on fertilizer compounds, etc., 
L. C. L., by adding the following commodities: 
Phosphate, acidulated; phosphate, acidulated and 
ammoniated; limestone, agricultural. These com- 
modities are used for identically the same purposes 
as are the commodities now listed and _ should, 
therefore, be given the same rate. The basis sought 
is already in effect on North Dakota intrastate 
traffic, and it is thought desirable to have this 
basis apply throughout Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory. 

25748. Limestone, crushed or ground, from Car- 
thage, Mo., to points in Colorado. To establish 
from Carthage, Mo., rate of $2.50 to Holly, Colo., 
and rate of $2.80 per ton of 2000 Ib. to Rocky 
Ford, Swink and Sugar City, Colo., on limestone, 
crushed (broken into pieces ranging up to 200 lb. 
weight) or ground, carloads (See Note 3). The 
sugar refineries use a considerable quantity of lime- 
stone. Carthage shipper cannot compete for this 
business owing to much lower rates from Colorado 
quarries. Shipper is confident that the proposed 
basis of rates will create considerable volume to 
these Colorado refineries. 


25750. Asphalt rock; stone, coated, crushed or 
ground, from Texas points to Lincoln and Omaha, 
Neb. To establish a rate of $5 per ton of 2000 Ib. 
on asphalt rock, natural or coated with not to ex- 
ceed 5% of road oil, crushed or ground; stone, 
coated with not to exceed 5% of road oil, crushed 
or ground, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
weight marked capacity of car, but not less than 
50,000 lb., from Blewett, Cline, Dabney, La Pryor, 
Pulliam and Whitesmine, Tex.,.to Lincoln and 
Omaha, Neb. Shipper states that the proposed rate 
to Lincoln and Omaha should develop consider- 
able movement. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


3339. Sand, coated. with tar or asphaltum, car- 
load (See Note 3), from Ottawa, IIl., to stations 
on connecting lines in R. C. territory. To 
establish joint line rates based 20c per ton over 
single line rates. 

6881. Limestone, agricultural, in open top cars 
only (See Note 3), from Alton, Ill., to P. R. R. 
stations: Altamont, IIll., 98; Casey, Ill., 110; Col- 
linsville, Ill., 80; Dennison, Ill., 121; Effingham, 
Ill., 105; Vandalia, Ill., 98, being proposed rates. 
Present rates, classification basis. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 


8132. Rock, asphalt, natural or coated with not 
to exceed 5% of road oil; stone, crushed or ground, 
sand, gravel, coated with not to exceed 5% oi road 
oil (See Note 3), from La Cygne, Kan., to all 
stations in Kansas. Rates: Present—Class_rates. 
Proposed—To establish on Kansas state traffic. the 
mileage scale of rates published in Item 235 ol 
W. TIL. Tariff 210. 

Supp. I to 4781-K. Rock, asphalt, natural or 
coated with not to exceed 5% of road oil, crushed 
or ground, carloads; stone, coated with not to ©X 
ceed 5% of road oil, crushed or ground, carloads, 
from Kansas City, Mo., and Pixleys, Mo., [0 
points in Kansas. ‘Please refer to Docket Bulletin 
No. 3261 dated August 2, 1932, Docket No- 
4781-K. The above proposal now covered by 
Docket 4781-K has been converted into Emergency 
Proposal No. 56-7. 








ao see 





Supp. I to 4781-L. Stone, crushed, asphalt, 
coated, carloads, as described in Item 926-D of 
Supplement No. 44 to W. T. L. Tariff No. 91-F 
and Item No. 1050-D of Mo. Pac. Tariff No. 
6172-E, from Kansas City, Me., and,Pixleys, Mo., 
to stations in Missouri.* Please refer to Docket 
Bulletin No. 3262 dated August 3, 1932, Docket 
No. 4781-L. The above proposal now covered by 
Docket 4781-L has been converted into Emergency 
Proposal No. 56-8. 


U. S. Supreme Court to Pass on 
State Regulation of Motor 
Truck Carriers 


HIEF JUSTICE HUGHES has an- 

nounced that the Supreme Court of the 
United States would take jurisdiction of an 
appeal brought to the highest court on be- 
half of several motor-truck operators of 
Texas to test the validity of a state statute 
providing for regulation of common and 
contract motor carriers. The case was as- 
signed for argument on the court’s call for 
November 14. 

Appellants J. H. Stephenson et al., in Case 
No. 326, seek reversal of a Federal court 
decision which upheld the validity of the 
statute, on the ground that enforcement of 
its provisions deprives the contract carriers 
of their property without due process of law 
and denies them equal protection of the laws, 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The operators assert that they are private 
contract carriers operating on the state high- 
ways. They brought an action to restrain 
enforcement of the statute which provides 
that the business of operating as a motor 
carrier of property for hire along the high- 
ways of the state is a business affected with 
a public interest. 

As to private contract carriers, it prohib- 
its their operation without permits, the State 
Railroad Commission being authorized to 
grant or refuse permits upon consideration 
of conditions prevailing as to existing serv- 
ice by common carriers and of the transpor- 
tation and traffic structure. It also empowers 
the commission to fix the maximum or mini- 
mum rates to be charged by contract carriers 
and that such rates shall not be less than 
the rates prescribed for common carriers 
doing the same business. 


Ruling of District Court 

The District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Texas denied 
the operators’ request for an injunction to 
restrain enforcement of the railroad com- 
mission’s orders regulating their trucking 
business. In upholding the validity of the 
Statute, the district court said it was “a 
clear, simple declaration of policy that the 
public has an interest in the business of 
carriage for hire over the highways of the 
state.” The court found that the facts war- 
ranted enactment of the statute. 

In their appeal to the supreme court the 
contract carriers contend that enforcement 
of the act will bring about a complete de- 
struction of their respective businesses. They 
instituted and brought this action not only 
lor themselves but on behalf of all contract 
carriers in Texas similarly situated. 
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Consider Problems of Construc- 
tion Industry 


ECLARING tha» orderly and healthy 

development of construction, freed from 
wide fluctuations, is essential to economic 
stability, the National Conference on Con- 
struction closed a two-day session October 
14 by pledging itself “to encourage a step- 
by-step program aimed at renewing con- 
struction on a more stable basis, in the in- 
terest of the construction industry, the 
business community and the public.” 

The immediate problem, the Conference 
decided, is to hasten the restoration of con- 
fidence which will release private capital 
and credit into construction and other trade- 
invigorating channels. It was the opinion 
that scarcely less urgent is the related prob- 
lem of “discovering practical ways and 
means for obtaining an orderly and balanced 
volume of construction, efficiently produced 
and reasonably adjusted to the country’s 
needs.” 

To solve these problems, the Conference 
committed itself to a program coordinated 
locally and nationally with action of finan- 
cial and other business interests, industries 
producing construction materials, and the 
groups engaged in building operations. 

In a series of resolutions, the conference 
adopted in general the proposals of its five 
fact-finding committees, which deal with 
such questions as construction employment 
statistics, sound trade relations, seasonal op- 
erations, building codes, and simplification. 

The resolutions also took up the question 
of the use of American materials in public 
works projects, credit bureaus, appraisals, 
a uniform mortgage act, defects in relation- 
ship among elements of the building indus- 
try, and bid peddling. 


Virginia Bars Highway Materials 
from Outside the State 


O CONTRACTOR bidding on road 
work in Virginia can use any material 
from Maryland, North Carolina or Tennes- 
see, according to an order issued by the state 
highway commission. A similar order was 
issued by the commission a few days ago in 
which contractors of those states were 
barred from bidding on Virginia contracts. 
These retaliatory measures, it was ex- 
plained at the office of the commission, were 
taken because of discriminatory action taken 
in those states against Virginia contractors 
or materials. 
Henry G. Shirley, chairman of the com- 
mission, said that in his opinion the whole 
matter of barring contractors or materials 
of other states was wrong and shortsighted, 
and he hoped that negotiations now in prog- 
ress between the Virginia department and 
departments of the other three states would 
result in abrogation of all these bans. How- 
ever, until agreements to this effect are 
made, the order of the Virginia department 
would stand, he said. 
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No Real “Overproduction” 


MPROPER DISTRIBUTION of income 

and earnings throws consumption out of 
balance with production and helps cause de- 
pressions, according to Ernest T. Wer, 
chairman of the National Steel Corp., who 
addressed the conference of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Pittsburgh. He said 
this is not Socialism, but sound capitalistic 
principle, adding that a better study of daily 
business by business men will produce facts 
which can be used to balance production 
with consumption. 

“T am not discouraged at our failure to 
hold the position attained in 1929, because 
the fundamentals had not been studied, and 
it was only luck that brought us to the 
position recently described by Winston 
Churchill when he said: ‘The United States 
in 1928 was near to solving the great prob- 
lem which had _ baffled the world since its 
foundation. She had nearly bridged the gap 
between the consuming and the . producing 
power,” continued Mr. Weir. 

“The world is not suffering from perma- 
nent over-production, for no one is satisfied 
with what he possesses and human wants are 
never-ending. We have an excess’ of pro- 
duction only because of the forced decrease 
in consumption and not because wants or re- 
quirements are decreased. Put living wages 
in the hands of our millions of unemployed 
men and women again and we will have no 
over-production. 

“Much of this trouble comes from improper 
distribution of income and earnings. If 
either capital or labor secures a greater 
percentage of earings than it is eititled to, 
it will surely be penalized.in time. 

“Better balance between production and 
consumption can be accomplished as a result 
of study of daily business by business men 
and a realization that permanent profit can 
come only from a normal distribution of the 
income of all production.” 

Discussing the general situation, Mr. Weir 
made a plea for the elimination of unprofit- 
able selling. It is by no means certain that 
goods sold at a loss are a gain to the pur- 
chaser in the long run; certainly they are 
not a gain to business in general, and if such 
sales continue for long there can be only one 
result, namely, lower wages and decreased 
purchasing power, as every failure has its 
effect on general business, he said.—lWall 
Street Journal (New York). 


Pavement Finance and Traffic 


eer rnrers of methods of financing 
city pavements and the several factors 
affecting such financing is given in Bulletin 
32, recently issued by the American Road 
Builders’ Association. The bulletin also con- 
tains a comprehensive discussion of traffic, 
giving data on requirements for various con- 
ditions and on the construction of safety 
zones, radii of curbs at intersections, and 
control and design of multiple intersections. 
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Cement Manufacturers Take Leading 
Part in Drive for Safer Highways 


October 22, 1932 





Will Give Society Benefit of Personnel Made ‘Safety Conscious’’ 


HE CEMENT SECTION of the Na- 

tional Safety Council held its annual 
meeting in the Shoreham hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Tuesday, October 4, with 
a small but representative group from all 
of the larger cement companies and many 
of the smaller companies operating in the 
eastern section of the United States. 
Among the leading executives present 
were Edward J. Mehren, president of the 
Portland Cement Association; B. G. Coyle, 
treasurer of the Missouri Portland Ce- 
ment Co., and E. Posselt, vice-president 
of the International Cement Corp. 


Chairman W. L. White, Jr. (Medusa 
Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, Ohio), 
opened the meeting with the reading of 
his annual report. Mr. White said in part: 
“While it is not considered patriotic to 
harp on the fact that we are going through 
a depression, I am going to barely touch 
on this subject. The cement industry, 
perhaps, has been scarred deeper in some 
respects than many other industries, but 
_I am glad to say that the outlook is now 
much better than it has been for a num- 
ber of years. But the situation we have 
faced has curtailed safety activities and 
affected our safety records. 


“Let me recall a recent experience in 
the Medusa organization. A plant was 
closing down and during the last hour of 
operation a man was seriously injured in 
a marl field. This injury, we know posi- 
tively, was caused entirely by his mental 
condition, brought about through worry 
about being out of work. Undoubtedly 
there are a number of incidents of this 
kind in the plants of our members. Since 
history began, prosperity and depression 
have been working in cycles, and our 
safety work will always have to be planned 
accordingly.” 

Mr. White then stressed the possibili- 
ties of the cement industry, with its large 
personnel trained in safety promotion, 
using some of its energies to broaden the 
scope of its activities and assist in re- 
ducing the number of accidents in the 
home and on the highways. He concluded 
with a résumé of the accomplishments of 
the safety campaign in the industry. 


Officers Re-elected 


Following Mr. White’s report the an- 
nual election of the Cement Section was 
held. The report of the nominating com- 
mittee which was presented by Fred B. 
Hunt (Nazareth 


Cement Co., Nazareth, 





W. L. White, Jr. 


Penn.) was accepted, resulting in the re- 
election of the entire group of officers as 
follows: W. L. White, Jr. (Medusa), 
chairman; David Adam (Lawrence), vice- 
chairman; A. J. R. Curtis (Portland Ce- 
ment Association), secretary; Jack Demp- 
ster (Canada) editor, News Letter; A. R. 
Couchman (North American), chairman, 
poster committee; J. B. Zook (Great 
Lakes), chairman, program committee; 
H. A. Reninger (Lehigh), chairman, 
membership committee; Fred B. Hunt 
(Nazareth), chairman, engineering com- 
mittee; members of the executive com- 
mittee at large: C. P. Benner (Lehigh), 
W. W. Hamilton (Alpha), and W. M. 
Powell (Medusa). 


Following the election, the report of 
the poster committee was presented by 
Chairman A. R. Couchman. This report 
showed that 500 posters had been offered 
as appropriate for use and that 60 cement 
plant photographs were accumulated for 
poster use. During the first nine months 
of this year 2,605,000 posters were used 
by members of this section. This number 
is 90,000 greater than for the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

A. J. R. Curtis, secretary of the Cement 
Section, presented a paper based upon 
statistical experience with accidents in the 
cement industry. He was satisfied as to 





the effectiveness of the present plans and 
methods, all of which focus on the edu- 
cation and training of personnel rather 
than on operating methods, processes or 
equipment. Rather than a new concept or 
plan, he said, what was obviously needed 
was to put more punch into safety work 
and to pursue it with greater thorough- 
ness, because of changing conditions 
brought about by shorter working shifts, 
doubling up on jobs, fewer man-hours per 
barrel, breaking up of old organizations, 
etc. 


Mr. Curtis then submitted a list of 14 
pertinent questions for mill managements 
to answer for themselves to test the pres- 
ent effectiveness of their safety organi- 
tions. 


Physical Examinations of Employes 


R. B. Fortuin, assistant to general man- 
ager, Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., 
in commenting on physical examinations, 
stated his belief that the benefits accruing 
from such examinations of employes 
hardly could be exaggerated. It was his 
belief that the results were reflected not 
only in improved health and decreased 
absenteeism in the plant, but in commu- 
nity health as well. The Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement Corp. requires physical ex- 
amination of employes and can testify to 
benefits to both employes and community. 


F. H. Hunt, electrical engineer of the 
Nazareth Cement Co., suggested that the 
14 questions submitted by Mr. Curtis be 
provided to the management of the vari- 
ous plants and after similar expressions 
the secretary of the section arranged to 
distribute these in the form of a question- 
naire. 


Miss Julia Weder, nurse of the Giant 
Portland Cement Co.; W. H. Baker of 
J. E. Baker Co.; Dr. C. E. Ogden of the 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., and others 
continued a helpful discussion on the gen- 
eral subject of physical examinations. Dr. 
Ogden was questioned on possible effects 
of cement dust on the health of cement 
workers. He said in part: 


Cement Dust Does Not Cause Silicosis 

“It is now quite well established that 
there is no real hazard so far as the manu- 
facture of cement is concerned. 

“Silicosis results only from the pres- 
ence of silica in substantial quantities. As 
you are quite well aware, there is very 
little silica to contend with in either fin- 
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ished cement or its raw materials. This 
fundamental fact being established, we 
have an immediate reason why silicosis is 
unknown in the cement industry.” 

Commenting on his personal experience 
of 11 years working in cement dust, Jack 
Dempster, Canada Cement Co., Port Col- 
borne, Ont., said: 

“IT am predisposed to asthma. This is 
of many years standing. The interesting 
fact is that it never attacks me at the 
plant but ceases while I am carrying on 
there. In the sack department, where I 
function, the dust is as dense as it can be 
found anywhere. My experience would 
tend to prove that this cement dust offers 
no aggravation to these respiratory dis- 
orders.” 

A paper by E. Posselt, vice-president of 
the International Cement Corp., on “Safe- 
ty from the Executive’s Standpoint,” was 
abstracted in Rock Propucrs, October 7 
issue, 


Jack Dempster (Canada Cement Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que.), presented a paper 
entitled “In the Wake of the News,” in 
which he stressed the human side, the 
tragic side of accidents, which are so 
thoughtlessly passed over by the great 
majority of us as merely items of news, 
until they occur to those near and dear 
to us. He then expressed his conviction 
that the personnel of the cement industry 
should use their efforts to reduce accident 
in general as well as in cement mills. 


Highway Safety 


Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York, discussed “Build- 
ing Safety into the Highway.” His subject 
was not intended to have particular bear- 
ing on cement mill and quarry accidents 
but was rather in preparation for a dis- 
cussion to follow on the organization of 
the proposed Safe Drivers League. Mr. 
Halsey said in part: 

“Many newly constructed streets and 
highways have had worse accident rec- 
ords than the old ones which they re- 
placed. Those who make the charge have 
not actually come forward with the facts 
to prove their case, but it is quite pos- 
sible that the accident records would at 
least show the increase of which they 
speak. The fallacy in their statement, 
however, lies in calling the new roadways 
‘more safe.’ It is true that they would 
have been ‘more safe’ if the speed and 
volume of travel to which the older types 
of roads were subjected had continued, 
but such has not been the case. Let us 
consider briefly the recent changes. 

“The mere cutting down of hills, the 
rounding of curves and the widening of 
highways only served to tempt the insa- 
tiable thirst for increased mobility and 
higher speeds. Thus we have the situation 
today where the motorist has been pro- 
vided with an inexpensive car capable of 
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high economical and comfortable speeds 
and with a road surface, and in most in- 
stances curves and hills capable of stand- 
ing it. Yet comparatively little has been 
done to make these roadways safe for the 
speeds at which they are being used and 
will be used in the future. 





“The number of vehicles has increased 
much more rapidly than the ability of the 
roadway capacities to care for them. And 
the individual is a much more difficult 
factor with which to deal than either the 
vehicle or the roadway, and thus today 
he is found to be responsible for approxi- 
mately 85% of the accidents. The more 
opportunities there are for accidents, or 
rather actions which result in them, the 
more you will have. For this reason, in 
your cement plants you keep your danger- 
ous moving parts covered up. It is like- 
wise true that if individual drivers were 
courteous and gave the other driver his 
rights, traffic control at many intersections 
would be unnecessary. However, such is 
not the case, and officers, signals, chan- 
nelizing, islands and rotary traffic are 
necessary to force him to do what he 
should know enough and be fair enough 
to do instinctively.” 

Mr. Halsey also pointed to numerous 
devices now being built into highways to 
secure a higher degree of safety. 

“The Portland Cement Association’s 
Safe Drivers League” was the subject of 
the next paper, by W. W. Hamilton, 
safety director of the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Easton, Penn., who said in part: 


Alpha Cement’s Safe Drivers’ League 


“Three years ago the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co. decided to accept its portion 
of the responsibility for reducing automo- 
bile accidents and organized an active 
safety campaign among its salesmen and 
operating men whose duties required them 
to use automobiles. 

“The handling of a safety campaign for 
a sales organization is more difficult than 
it is for a mill, due to the fact that the 
men are widely scattered and work alone. 
In our case we have approximately 100 
salesmen on the road who cover 30 states. 
It can readily be seen that the success of 
such a safety campaign depends entirely 
on the individual. 

“The Alpha sales organization is divided 
into districts, and in our safety work we 
pit these districts against each other just 
as we do the mills, the basis for compari- 
son being the number of accidents per 
100,000 miles traveled. Bulletins are is- 
sued monthly showing the standing of 
the districts. These bulletins also con- 
tain a description of one or more acci- 
dents occurring during the month, which 
are considered significant, as well as re- 
marks pertaining to these accidents or to 
safety in general! 

“This plan, comparatively simple as it 
may seem, has brought about results which 
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make it worthy of continuance. The sec- 
ond year of the campaign showed a reduc- 
tion of 37% in the number of accidents 
over that of the previous year, and our 
record to date this year indicates that 1932 
will be better than either of the two pre- 
vious years. 

“A study of the accident reports turned 
in by our salesmen during the past three 
years has convinced us that very few 
traffic accidents are caused by defective 
mechanism. Most of them are due to the 
driver and not to the machine. 

“Of all the many causes of traffic acci- 
dents, we sincerely believe that the lack 
of common courtesy is responsible for 
more than 50% of all accidents. There 
seems to be a deterioration of character 
which affects many people as soon as they 
take their position behind a_ steering 
wheel. 

“The majority of drivers who commit 
these and other flagrant discourtesies 
would not commit them otherwise. Some- 
thing happens to them when they drive. 
How many men shove themselves ahead 
of the line at a ticket window? How 
many while walking deliberately blind 
others with a flashlight? How many de- 
liberately block the path of a woman? 
How many walkers, at crossings, shove 
other walkers into the gutter? 


“A natural resentment often prompts us 
to resent the attempts of discourteous 
drivers who disregard our rights. Com- 
mon self-respect causes us to assert our 
just claim. But this, too, merely results 
in risk to life and property. 

“Increase road courtesy and you will 
decrease traffic accidents! This is the 
golden opportunity that awaits the ce- 
ment industry’s Safe Drivers’ League.” 


Rewards for Safe Drivers 


The consideration of eliminating motor 
vehicle accidents affecting the cement in- 
dustry and its employes was continued 
with a paper entitled “Methods of Safe 
Driving” by A. R. Couchman, safety di- 
rector, North American Cement Corp., 
Martinsburg, W. Va. Mr. Couchman’s 
paper was in part as follows: 

“In the organization I represent, the 
North American Cement Corp., we have 
a safe drivers league. The promotional 
work which we have done in this connec- 
tion has accomplished results both with 
our own operators and our employes who 
drive privately owned cars. 

“More than 18 months ago we started 
a campaign on safe driving. Since that 
time we have not had a single accident 
among our fleet of motor vehicles which 
resulted in personal injury. We classify 
our automobile accidents under the fol- 
lowing heads: Personal injuries, property 
damage and public liability. Districts have 
been designated and the mileage driven in 
each district since the last accident stimu- 
ulates competition in safe driving among 
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our various operators. If an accident oc- 
curs under any one of the above men- 
tioned heads, the district in which it oc- 
curs loses its accumulated mileage and 
must start over again. 

“As an individual incentive, as well as 
an award of merit, we contemplate issuing 
a safe driver’s certificate to our drivers 
who have driven a year with no accidents. 
This certificate will be placed on the dash 
of each car and will remain there as long 
as the driver maintains his safe driving 
record. This certificate will not only iden- 
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tify the driver as a member of the safe 
drivers league but it will signify that he 
is a safe driver and stands out as a chal- 
lenge for him to maintain safety in 
driving.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Couchman’s 
paper there ensued a general discussion 
on the formation of a “Safe Drivers 
League” as a means of reducing accidents 
to company-owned and employe-owned 
automobiles and trucks. Chairman White 
pledged his best efforts to get such an 
organization into operation and, in con- 
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formance to a motion unanimously passed 
by the section members, became the chair- 
man of a special committee to put the 
idea over. 

The entire personnel of the “Safe Driv- 
ers League” committee of the Cement 
Section is as follows: W. L. White, Jr. 
(Medusa), chairman, W. W. Hamilton 
(Alpha), Gordon C. Huth (Universal At- 
las), A. R. Couchman (North American), 
R. B. Fortuin (Pennsylvania-Dixie), Da- 
vid Adam (Lawrence) and Jack Demp- 
ster (Canada). 


Otho M. Graves Elected Chairman, Quarry 
Section, National Safety Council 


THO M. GRAVES, past-president of 

the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, and president of the General Crushed 
Stone Co., Easton, Penn., was elected 
general chairman of the Quarry Section 
of the National Safety Council, at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Washington, D. C. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
Vice-chairman, S. M. Shallcross, Ameri- 
can Lime and Stone Co., Bellefonte, 
Penn.; secretary and News-Leticr editor, 
Ralph Dinsmore, Warner Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penn.; poster committee chairman, 
H. F. Yotter, the General Crushed Stone 
Co., Easton, Penn.; publicity committee 
chairman, J. R. Boyd, National Crushed 
Stone Association, Washington, D. C.; 
statistics committee chaiman, W. W. Ad- 
ams, United States Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C.; members at large: 
V. P. Ahearn, National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Washington, D. C.; William 
H. Baker, J. E. Baker Co., York, Penn.; 
R. E. Colville, United States Gypsum Co., 
Chicago, I1l.; Norman G. Hough the Na- 
tional Lime Association, Washington, D. 
C.; A. L. Worthen, the Connecticut Quar- 
ries Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

In the absence of John Prince, general 
chairman, and W. M. Andrews, vice- 
chairman, the meeting of the Quarry Sec- 
tion was called to order by V. P. Ahearn, 
secretary of the section, who presided 
throughout the two sessions. 


Report of the Committee on Statistics 


W. W. Adams: “The committee on 
statistics furnished quarry-accident data 
to the home office of the National Safety 
Council in Chicago for publication in the 
1932 edition of the council’s yearly report 
entitled ‘Accident Facts.’ The informa- 
tion supplied to the council was for the 
calendar year 1931. 

“Employment in the quarrying and re- 
lated industries was more than 30% lower 
than the previous year’s level, according 
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to records covering identical companies 
that were active in both years. These 
companies represented 9,300,000 man- 
hours of employment in 1931. Accident- 
frequency at these plants was reduced 
about 8%. Accident-severity increased in 
1931, but the rates are hardly comparable 
because they are too greatly influenced by 
an increase or decrease of one fatality. 
“Figures of larger scope which have 
become available for quarries and asso- 
ciate work since the early returns were 
furnished to the National Safety Council 
show that the accident rate per million 
man-hours of exposure remained about as 
it was in the previous year, but that the 





number of men employed declined ap- 
proximately 10% and the number of man- 
hours of work performed declined 25%.” 


Wesley M. Graff, director, safety engi- 
neering division, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, New 
York City, presented a paper entitled 
“The Determination and- Control of Com- 
pensation Insurance Rates.” 


S. M. Shallcross, vice-president of the 
American Lime and Stone Co., Bellefonte, 
Penn., discussed Mr. Graff’s paper. He 
said he had studied the Pennsylvania 
Manual and the methods used by the Rat- 
ing Bureau in determining rates, and he 
had not been able to come to any final 
conclusions regarding them. 

W. W. Adams, chief statistician, Demo- 
graphical Division, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C., and chairman of the 
statistics committee of the Quarry Sec- 
tion, presented a paper entitled “Recent 
Progress of Safety in the Quarry Indus- 
tries.” Incidentally, Mr. Adams stated, 
he was deviating slightly from the usual 
custom of discussing safety developments 
during the preceding year, choosing in- 
stead to cover the past nine years because 
of the remarkable strides made in the 
work during that period. [Mr. Adams’ 
paper was abstracted in Rock Propucts, 
October 8.—Editor.] 


A. L. Worthen, past general chairman 
of the Quarry Section, vice-president of 
the Connecticut Quarries Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., in introducing the new officers 
said: 

“IT am happy to announce that Mr. 
Graves is our next chairman, for two rea- 
sons—first because he is a personal and 
close friend of mine, and second because 
we were able to prevail upon him to ac- 
cept the nomination. He was reluctant to 
do so, not because of lack of interest in 
the work, but because of demands upon 
his time. I think it is true that he has 











attended all of the meetings of the execu- 
tive committee since I have been attend- 
ing them. 

“IT think we are also fortunate in the 
selection we have made for vice-chairman. 
Mr. Shallcross is keenly enthusiastic con- 
cerning the possibilities for the Quarry 
Section and has many ideas as to what 
the section can accomplish. I think, with 
these two men, the hope expressed in Mr. 
Colville’s letter will be realized during the 
coming year.” 

H. D. Immel, safety executive, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Highways, pre- 
sented a paper entitled “The Economic 
Necessity for Community Safety Work 
and Its Relation to the Quarry Indus- 
tries,’ which was abstracted in Rock Prop- 
ucts, October 8. 


Should Promote Community Safety 
Work 


S. M. Shallcross discussed this paper, a 
brief abstract being: that Mr. Immel’s 
paper was a model of terseness and would 
justify spending much time studying 
every individual sentence ,that if the high 
cost of accidents in quarries was to he 
prevented, it could not be done by the 
quarry industry alone, that the matter of 
community safety was involved. 

Mr. Shallcross said that here 
threat, an opportunity and a promise that 
taxes can be reduced if business will get 
back of the community safety program, 
and a threat that unless the public takes 
the safety program seriously, the state 
must protect the public against itself by 
a program involving expansion of state 
organizations and the adoption of many 
forms of social legislation. 


was a 


“Why advocate a county or community 
safety council in preference to building up 
our state organizations?” said Mr. Shall- 
cross. Then he answered the question by 
saying, “because the first requisite of suc- 
cessful accident prevention is favorable 
public opinion, and the second requisite 
is militant public opinion. On the other 
hand, when the problem of accident pre- 
vention is placed in the hands of state 
officers, the public says, ‘It is their prob- 
lem. They are paid to prevent accidents,’ 
and serene in this thought go to their 
doom.” 


Concluding, after reading a number of 
specific suggestions in regard to commu- 
nity safety work with particular reference 
to automobile accidents, Mr. Shallcross 
said: “Probably most of the companies 
represented by the Quarry Section are 
located, by the nature of their business, in 
small communities. It should be easier 
to establish a community safety council in 
a small community than in the large city, 
with its diversified interests and problems. 
Start with a community safety council, 
then expand into a township safety coun- 
cil, and later into a county safety council. 


“I suggest that the Quarry Section re- 
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quest its executive committee to make, as one 
of its major projects, the establishment of 
one or more community safety councils 
by its members during the coming year.” 

Otho M. Graves, as newly-elected chair- 
man of the section, addressed the meet- 
ing in part as follows: 





“Speaking seriously for just a moment, 
I have been convinced for some time that 
we are not doing the work that the 
Quarry Section could rightly do. Our 
individual members are making admirable 
records, but not because of any stimuli 
that flow from the Quarry Section. We, 
as a group, have been helpful to only a 
limited degree—not to a greater extent 
because we haven’t known just what to 
do. We have wanted to help. We get 
enthusiastic at the annual meetings once 
a year, which freshen our spirits and kin- 
dle our enthusiasm. Another particular 
feature of these annual gatherings—only 
the old guard seems to attend. We talk 
to those who don’t need to be talked to. 
We are most interested, but we need it the 
least. We are all stimulated by the in- 
tellectual value of the addresses we hear, 
but we want others in here who are not 
now receiving the benefits of these talks. 
We are not reaching the people we should 
reach. One way of getting around that 
is to stimulate their interest and get them 
into these annual gatherings. I talked 
with Mr. Shallcross on the subject last 
night, and he told me so many things so 
quickly that I flew for relief. He has a 
good many ideas. 

“The intent is to set before the execu- 
tive committee a crystallized program for 
the Quarry Section which I hope will be 
serious, real and definite in its purpose 
and susceptible of real achievement. It 
will be submitted to the members of the 
section. If we can perform a really defi- 
nite, honest service for the industries 
comprising this section, our membership 
will take care of itself. I am rather hope- 
ful that something can be done the com- 
ing year—just what it is we will have to 
trust to circumstances to develop as time 
goes on. I can assure you that we intend 
to do the very best we can for every in- 
dustry that forms a part of this section.” 





The feature of the afternoon program 
was divided into two sections. The sub- 
ject for discussion was “The 1931 Safety 
Contest and What We Achieved Through 
Participation.” The National Crushed 
Stone Association was represented by 
M. V. Miller, vice-chairman, Berkeley 
plant safety committee, North American 
Cement Corp., Martinsburg, W. Va., who 
as the winner of the trophy for the 
crushed stone industry, presented a pre- 
pared paper which will be abstracted in a 
later issue. 

Ralph Dinsmore, personnel manager, 
Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn., spoke 
for the sand and gravel industry as rep- 
resenting the winning company of the 
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National Sand and Gravel Association’s 
safety contest. Mr. Dinsmore’s paper will 
be abstracted ina later issue. ’ 


Accident-Prevention of Quarry- 
ing in California in 1931 
HE stone-quarrying industry of Caliior- 
nia, including such related activity as 
rock-crushing, rock-dressing and the manu- 
facture of cement and lime, conducted its 
operations during the calendar year 1931 
with 5,981,014 man-hours of labor. In con- 
nection with these operations 74 lost-time 
accidents occurred among the employes for 
each million man-hours during which the 
men worked. This accident rate was re- 
vealed by a study of reports which the 
United States Bureau of Mines received 
through cooperation with the quarry com- 
panies and the California Industrial Accident 
Commission. The rate for 1931 was about 
4% higher than for the previous year. 

The reports showed that 122 quarries were 
in operation during all or part of the year 
and that the number of men employed was 
3328, of whom 1361 worked in the quarries 
and 1967 worked at the cement mills, rock- 
dressing plants or on other work outside the 
quarries. The employes worked 771,336 man- 
shifts, an average of 232 shifts per man. 
Most plants worked on an 8-hour-a-day 
basis, but 734 hr. was the weighted average 
length of shift throughout the state. The 
average employe worked 1797 hours during 
the year, approximately 15% less than in 
1930. Accidents resulted in 4 deaths and 436 
nonfatal lost-time injuries. 

Accident figures for other states are being 
prepared on a uniform basis by the Bureau 
of Mines so that comparable accident rates 
may be available for the quarrying and re- 
lated industries in all states for use in acci- 
dent-prevention work. 


Takes Over Old Gravel Property 


RTICLES of incorporation have been 

filed by the Mercer Sand and Gravel 
Co. of Trenton, N. J. Col. Stephen H. 
Barlow, William A. Moore and Jack S. 
Bernstein are the incorporators. 

The company has acquired a tract of land 
near Morrisville, Penn., formerly operated 
by the National Sand and Gravel Co. Col- 
onel Barlow will act as president of the new 
concern, Mr. Moore as vice-president and 
Mr. Bernstein as treasurer. 


One Man Who Did Not Invent 
Ready-Mix Concrete! 


| see A. PEABODY, Seattle inventor 
who claims that he perfected the ready- 
mixed concrete process now employed by the 
Pioneer Sand and Gravel Co., has lost his 
suit for $496,000 against that concern, ac- 
cording to the Seattle (Wash.) Star. Supe- 
rior Judge Kazis Kay refused to allow his 
claim. Announcement of the suit was made 
in the July 16 issue of Rock Propucts. 
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Cement Industry in 1931 


Final Government Figures Show Cement 


Shipments Were 20% Less Than in 1930 


ria gpa of portland cement in 
1931—125,429,071 bbl.—showed a decrease 
of 22% from 1930; of nearly 29% from 
1928, the highest year of production; and is 
the lowest recorded since 1922, according to 
statistics just made available by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

Shipments of portland cement from mills 
in 1931 amounted to 127,150,534 bbl., valued 
at $140,976,450, a decrease of 20% in quan- 
tity and of more than 38% in gross value. 


supplemented by a few estimates, was 271,- 
850,000 bbl. This total includes increased 
capacity due to extensions and improvements 
at old plants. There were no new plants 
reported as entering production in 1931. The 
total production for 1931 was 46.1% of the 
indicated capacity at the close of the year; 
the corresponding figure for 1930 is 59.7%. 

A summary of the monthly estimates of 
output of portland cement in 1931, compiled 
from monthly reports of the producers, was 
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and 0.5%, respectively, of the final figures 
for 1931. 


IMPORTS* OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT IN 
i930 AND 1931, BY DISTRICTS 





1930 1931 

District Barrels Value Barrels Value 
Florida $3,828 1,213 $1,853 
Hawaii 13,761 39,665 41,559 
Los Angeles....155,234 120,153 4,983 9,249 
Me. and N. H. 2,190 5,820 336 1,027 
Maryland ........ 180 213 4,000 6,000 
Massachusetts..216,490 274,235 51,842 58,697 
i a ae er 8 24 
New Orleans.... 4,700 Ls ee oie ae, Smee 
New York........ 202,897 232,999 200,038 221,595 
Oregon ............: 3,000 SE cSicige t+ ieee 


Philadelphia ....155,047 178,401 8,797 10,478 
Porto Rico ...... 214,549 290,344 146,333 157,378 


San Antonio .... 6,300 CHae. .n4es. ee 
San Francisco.. 127 ee * cde | creeeeaeee 
Vermont .......... 38 96 23 58 





975,546 $1,135,813 457,238 $507,918 

*The value of imported cement represents the 

foreign market value at the time of exportation to 
the United States. 


The average factory price per barrel in bulk 
in 1931 was $1.11, a decrease of 33 c. per 
bbl. as compared with 1930. 13). 

Producers’ stocks of portland cement at 
the mills on December 31, 1931—24,177,159 
bbl.—showed a decrease of 7% from the 
large stocks on December 31, 1930, the only 
decrease recorded in stocks at the end of 


published early in January, 1932, by the 
Bureau of Mines (Rock Propucts, February 
These estimates, which indicated a 
production of 124,594,000 bbl. and shipments 
of about 126,465,000 bbl., were within 0.7% 


In addition to the imports shown there are 
also reported “imported for consumption 
white nonstaining portland cement”: in 1930, 
9261 bbl., valued at $18,749; in 1931, 12,360 
bbl., valued at $27,855. 


PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURING CAPACITY OF THE UNITED STATES BY 


COMMERCIAL DISTRICTS, 1930 AND 1931 
Percentage 


Estimated capacity of capacity 


any year since 1922. They represented, how- (barrels) utilized 
; . District 1930 1931 1930 1931 
ever, the greatest stocks at the mills at the pastor Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland.cccccccccco00 coco 56,019,000 56,380,000 62.7 50.8 


end of any year, except 1930, during which 


official statistical records of stocks have been fichigan 


Ee oe ST a a ee I een mere. cree - 19,009.000 


Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia..... 





19,009,000 59.7 54.2 
28,863.000 61.5 40.1 
19,235,000 59.8 31.9 





28,652,000 
Eakoes .-- 19,241,000 








kept. Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky.......................----- actony 
Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Louisiana..... 







-.. 31,393,000 
- 26,491.000 


31,393,000 64.4 48.3 
27,021,000 48.6 45.5 





The commercial capacity for production of | Eastern Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota................... .. 24,242,000 24,242,000 68.9 53.5 
Geished portland cement of the 160 shipping — Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas............ 1a sebeee sate gee poe re 
2 ce nae aR a COCO OCR 359, 5579, f ; 
plants in 1931, and of five plants inactive in Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho... ........eeeeeeeeceeeeee 6.769.000 6,812,000 33.5 32.5 


1931 but producing within the four previous 
years, according to manufacturers’ reports 


SHIPMENTS OF DOMESTIC PORTLAND CEMENT FROM MILLS 











1930 r——— 193 1—_ 
Per Per 

State Total capita* Total capita* 
Alabama 1,273.632 .48 1,250.778 -47 
Arizonat 462,560 1.06 438.135 39 
Arkansas 1,459,388 79 1,223,213 .66 
California 9,426.837 1.66 6,616,135 1.13 
Colorado 843,983 81 775.540 .74 
Connecticutt 1,754,324 1.09 1,476.613 91 





373.672 1.57 
1,078,729 2.22 


347,423 1.45 
1,249,676 2.55 


| eee 
District of Columbia?... ........ ........ 





ol CS ash ees ae netee pcipesie 1,056.549 72 764.671 a4 
Georgia ......... EES Na RON 1,561.775 54 1,714,033 .59 
MUDD FR eo eh ee 311,800 .70 189.317 -42 
OS Ea en ee eee 11.164 248 1.46 7,925,435 1.03 
RUIN rete es et on ee 4,927,894 1.52 3,880,234 1.19 
RN ae Rc et F s pete ar ge eho 6,411,595 2.59 3.799.665 1.53 
(IEEE (eA troe ee ane Ne 2,398.123 1.27 2,131.790 1.13 
SS REE te ner en ees 1.695.202 .65 1,628.002 -62 
POGIIONA § «....... :... EE EAE OREN 2.892 404 1.38 3,906,467 1.84 
"ER TEE REE Re are ees einer Oe ae ee 835,795 1.05 527.376 .66 
Maryland 2,555,386 1.57 2,013,929 1.22 
ee | eee ee 3.090.962 73 3.943 584 Bf | 





Michigan .................. 8,625,691 1.78 5,582,116 1.13 
Minnesota 3,668.645 1.43 3,716 068 1.44 
Mississippi? 619.649 31 524,804 .26 
EY AE SOR es gee eee eee 6,145.380 1.69 4.259.370 Bas 
Montana ct 319,214 59 263.119 .49 
NOOR octet SS i. 1,675.904 122 1,903,200 1.38 
Nevadat ... Oe ge ica heer nczs 147,243 1.62 133.403 1.45 


New Hampshiret _.. Ba ET At dS 559,958 1.20 
New Jersey 6,536,136 1.62 
SU SOD, neon ca haccnpeninptencenc 298,111 .70 


437,493 -94 
5,065.654 1.23 
264,507 62 


EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES IN 
1930 AND 1931* 





———1930 1931 \ 
Exported to— Barrels Value Barrels Value 

Canada oltre . $1,367 $204,913 27,512 $103.942 
Central America ............... motesseceh FOsSOF 436.015 88.360 189,821 
RRO ale ae nO 168.345 35,800 83.683 
Other West Indies and Bermuda . 53.017 116.064 31,620 55.435 
1 CESSES ee .----..126,803 370,612 39,191 128,170 
South America piesa eae 233,593 877,434 178.439 497 528 
Other countries .................... 48 343 281,132 28,731 162,021 








55.778 $2,454,515 429,653 $1,220,600 





California ......:.... ees 
Oregon and Washington 


22,405,000 
7,581,000 


22,405,000 45.2 34.5 
7,581,000 54.0 39.7 


270,044,000 271,850,000 59.7 46.1 








INTO STATES AND PER CAPITA, 1930 AND 1931, IN BARRELS* 





















r 1930 77——1931—_ 
Per Per 
State Total capita* Total _capita* 
ew Vari 2222.05. oo Bin ec se ae 20,147,426 1.60 19,755,653 1.55 
North CarGhaat ...dsccccccccccckcssscsccsaes 1,165,162 sae 1,015,225 32 
PUNE RRMA © iki cand casccecchevendiece 337,888 -50 258.072 .38 
REN ce eee ee 9,698,510 1.46 6,644,895 .99 
RMR hoo oe Se eee 3,396,549 1.42 2,213,685 91 
RON Oe en nc Sotto nee 1.070.341 2.42 926.874 96 
Pennsylvania _................. 13,795,600 1.43 7,922,885 82 
Rhode Island? ....... 4,943 1.03 569,817 82 
South Carolinat ; 1,654,951 .95 2,250.646 1.29 
South Dakota ........ .78 637.023 91 
Tennessee .92 1,396,425 53 
exas 1.10 5,684,691 96 
Utah .... -82 311,212 61 
Vermont} 1.62 312,492 .87 
Virginia .. ee d i 68 1,596.041 .66 
ye OT 2 2 | ll a ae eee ear 3,102,088 1.98 2,086,795 1.32 
West Virginia 1,598,843 92 1,421,369 81 
Wisconsin —............ 4,974,591 1.69 3,977,652 1.34 
Wyoming  ...000......... 178,873 79 136,273 .60 
Unspecified ............. ih nn 235,182 wes 
158,029,775 1.29 126,404,657 1.02 

Exports reported by manufacturers 
but not included abovel................ 1,029,559 nse 748,877 aneore 
Total shipped from cement plants..159,059,334 = ...... 127,150,534 = +2 


*Per capita figures based on latest available estimates of population made by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

+Non-producing state. 

Includes shipments to Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 


DOMESTIC HYDRAULIC CEMENT SHIPPED TO ALASKA, 
HAWAII AND PORTO RICO IN 
1930 AND 1931+ 











1930 ———1931— 

Exported to— Barrels Value Barrels Value 
PC 6 ere Bene eens ernest Sel 23,957 $63,970 14,699 $29,699 
aga A EAE 266,990 679,756 270,373 671,858 
POEtO M00 nn ack Sees 54,193 100,547 68,064 94,733 
345,140 $844,273 353,136 $796,290 


*The value of exports of domestic cement is the actual cost at the time of 
exportation in the ports of the United States whence they are exported, as 
declared by the shippers on the export declarations. 
+Compiled from records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


(Compiled from records of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce) 


IMPORTS* OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 
COUNTRIES AND BY DISTRICTS IN 1931 




























































































Imported District into 
from which imported Barrels Value 
Pen can 604 $990 
Belgium Massachusetts .... 51,842 58,697 
eae New York .......... 27,909 29,412 
Forto Rico: 18,847 25.157 
Toren. cach. 99,202 $114,256 
Maine and N. H. 336 aca 
Michigan .............. 8 4 
Cane Porto Rico .......... 1,011 ‘1,130 
Vermont <........... 23 58 
| 1,378 $2,239 
Cuba { Maryland _............ 4,000 $6,000 
oe ne ee Porto Rico .......... 2,750 4,138 
: | SeeeneeeeCom 6,750 $10,138 
i New York .......... 61,242 $68,634 
mmuaneaaiea | Porto = apa 123,725 126.953 
po | ERE ean 184,967 $195,587 
France.............. New York ......... 649 $1,485 
French Indo- a 
Chilis... Los Angeles ........ 1 $5 
Germany.......... Los Angeles ........ 4,978 $9,231 
oo eee RNG ich 39,665 $41,559 
Tht ee eres 609 $863 
Te ae ie tar 108,774 120,812 
WO ose 109,383 $121,675 
d ' Los Angeles . 4 $13 
Yugoslavia....... New York ... 1,464 1,252 
Philadelphia . 8,797 10,478 
Wee ce 10,265 $11,743 








Grand total......457,238 $507,918 


Illinois Highway Users Organize 


HOUSANDS of users of the highways 

of Illinois, especially those firms and in- 
dividuals who utilize the roads in pursuit of 
their daily bread, are rallying to support a 
new statewide organization, known as the 
Illinois Highway Users’ Conference. Re- 
cently chartered by the state, the organiza- 
tion is based on the general plan of the Na- 
tional Highway Users’ Conference. Its in- 
corporators include: M. Ready, president, 
Ready Coal and Construction Co.; Robert T. 
Hendrickson of the Hendrickson Motor 
Truck Co., and F. E. Ertsman, secretary of 
the Illinois Motor Truck Owners’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Ertsman is secretary of the con- 
ference and is in charge of its offices in the 
Lake-Michigan building, Chicago. Lafayette 
Markle, president of the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Association, has been chosen chair- 
man of the conference. Vice-chairman and 
members of the advisory committee are now 
being named from various parts of the state. 

The trades have been quick to respond 
to the appeal of the new organization, ex- 
plained Mr. Ertsman. “Of course, all 
branches of the automotive industry are in- 
terested in the conference,” he said. “But 
so are the operators and miners of coal, 
contractors and builders, and such indus- 
tries as dairy products, grain and feed, 
Wholesale and chain store groceries and 
meats, gasoline and oil, hardware, engineer- 
ing firms, laundries, ice cream and ice, traf- 
fic mill and factory supplies, packing and 
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shipping, hotels, tires and rubber, cartage, 
waste removers, warehousing and distribut- 
ing, stone and gravel, excavating and truck- 
ing, and associated industries. We welcome 
the members of these trades and the farmers 
of Illinois, as well as other motorists, into 
the Illinois Highway Users’ Conference, and 
shall be glad to send them further informa- 
tion if they will write to us.” 

Chairman Markle explained that the con- 
ference is not a motor club, but has for its 
purpose the study of legislation and taxation 
affecting the motor car owner. It is particu- 
larly concerned at this time with protesting 
against the further diversion of motor fuel 
(gas tax) funds from the Illinois state treas- 
ury. Already $16,000,000 has been borrowed 
from the state’s share of the gas tax. This 
money was paid into the state wholly by 
owners of motor vehicles for the express 
purpose of building and maintaining the 
roads, but several bills are now before the 
state legislature which seek to further di- 
vert the use of the gas tax money, chiefly 
proposing to use it for relief purposes. 

Mr. Markle stressed the economic short- 
sightedness of such a policy. He pointed out 
that 90% of such money goes for labor, 
either directly or indirectly through road 
construction and its associated industries. 

“To divert this gas tax money into other 
channels than road building or maintenance 
is decidedly unjust to the owners and drivers 
of motor vehicles who pay the heavy gas 
tax for the express purpose of road build- 
ing,” declared Mr. Markle. “It is also un- 
fair to the associated industries and the mil- 
lions of persons who earn their living from 
them. There seems to be a widespread at- 
tempt in almost every state to use gas tax 
money for relief or various other govern- 
mental purposes, and we feel that the indus- 
tries as well as individual motorists should 


‘point out to their legislators that such action 


means throwing thousands of men out of 
work, and will put these men and their fami- 
lies on the very ‘dole’ it is planned to pay 
from motor fuel tax funds. Is this economy? 
Is this the American plan? Decidedly not!” 


Technical Employment Report 


HE Philadelphia Technical Service Com- 

mittee Employment Report of operations 
for the first eight months of its existence 
has been issued. This committee is spon- 
sored by the Engineers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia, which is coordinating the employment 
service for unemployed engineers of 12 na- 
tional engineering societies and the asso- 
ciation of the State Employment Commission 
of Pennsylvania for the Philadelphia Met- 
ropolitan area. 

The work of the committee is divided into 
four main divisions: Placement; field con- 
tacts; publicity; and research. Applications 
of 1005 men are on file with the committee 
and every effort is made to secure for the 
employer the best talent available. No 
charge is made for this service. 
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Report Improvement in North 
Carolina Mining District 


HERE HAS BEEN some improvement 

in recent weeks in the Spruce Pine min- 
ing district, which includes portions of three 
counties, Mitchell, Yancey and Avery, ac- 
cording to business leaders here. 


Beginning August 1 the roofing mica busi- 
ness began to pick up rapidly and has held 
up since. Four producers here are running 
practically at capacity. These are the Victor 
Mica Co., the Harris Clay Co., the English 
Mica Co., and the Biotite Mica Co. 

Harry M. Urban, mining engineer and 
head of the Spruce Pine Mica Co., says that 
prospects are good for a decided upturn in 
business. He also said that the Spruce Pine 
Mica Co. is now running at one-third of 
its capacity, at both mines and plant, and 
that the concern is expecting to increase its 
capacity up to 50% by the end of the year. 


Improvement has been noted recently in 
the kaolin business. There is a fair demand, 
although the outlook is said to be uncertain. 

The feldspar industry is quiet, but busi- 
ness is reported to be slightly better. The 
plants are running at an average of about 
35% capacity. The feldspar plants include 
the Tennessee Mineral Products Co., at 
Spruce Pine; the North State Feldspar 
Corp. at Micaville; the Feldspar Milling 
Co. at Bowditch, and the Carolina Mineral 
Co. of Spruce Pine, a branch of the Con- 
solidated Corp., Trenton, N. J. 

Ed Boone, superintendent of the Carolina 
Mineral Co., said that the plant is working 
at about half its capacity and expects to 
increase production to full capacity. 

B. C. Burgess, manager of the Tennessee 
Mineral Products Co., said that there has 
been a slight improvement in the feldspar 
business and that his company is now operat- 
ing at 25% capacity—Asheville (N. C.) 
Times. 


Develops New Gypsum Deposit 
in Texas 


ics is rapidly being commercialized 
in Gillespie county, Texas. O. L. Ney- 
land, engineer of San Antonio, is working 
deposits located about 14 mi. north of Fred- 
ericksburg. Twelve cars have been shipped 
to San Antonio cement companies, where it 
is used in the manufacture of cement. 

It is planned to double the present output 
of about 5000 tons per year. The gypsum is 
mined and crushed where it is found. It is 
claimed that the gypsum found in this county 
is of a high quality and sells for a good 
price. 

Reports are that other deposits are being 
investigated in this county to determine 
whether there is sufficient quantity of the 
mineral and also whether it is of good qual- 
ity. I. M. Hirschfeld, mining engineer, is 
interested in iron and chromium deposits. 
The Cohen Co. of California is investigating 
the barium sulphate deposits. 
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Portland Cement Production, September 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUS- 

TRY in September, 1932, produced 8,189,- 
900 bbl., shipped 9,722,000 bbl. from the mills 
and had in stock at the end of the month 
17,865,000 bbl. Production of portland ce- 
ment in September, 1932, showed a decrease 
of 32.3% and shipments a decrease of 28.9% 
as compared with September, 1931.  Port- 
land cement stocks at mills were 21.4% 
lower than a year ago. The total produc- 
tion for the nine months ending September 
30, 1932, amounts to 57,839,000 bbl. compared 
with 99,673,000 bbl. in the same period: of 
1931, and the total shipments for the nine 
months ending September 30, 1932, amounts 
to 64,212,000 bbl. compared with 102,807,000 
bbl. in the same period of 1931. The sta- 
tistics here given are compiled from reports 
for September, received by the Bureau of 
Mines, from all manufacturing plants except 
five, for which estimates have been included 
in lieu of actual returns. In the following 
statement of relation of production to capac- 
ity the total output of finished cement is 
compared with the estimated capacity of 165 
plants both at the close of September, 1932, 
and of September, 1931. 

RATIO ere re OF PRODUCTION 


CAPACITY 
September Aug. July June 
1931 1932 1932 1932 1932 
Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. 
The month ........ gi 36.9, 34.2 33.4 EY 
12 months ended 50.2 30.6 32.1 34.2 36.5 


Distribution of Cement 
The following figures show shipments 
from portland cement mills distributed among 
the states to which cement was shipped dur- 
ing July and August, 1931 and 1932, in 
barrels : 
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(A) Stocks of finished portland cement of factories; (B) Production of finished 
portland cement; (C) Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS INTO STATES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1931 AND 1932 (IN BARRELS)* 












Shipped to— 1931—July—1932 
oA See eee 90,757 26,937 
|" SS eee 2,716 2,442 
a EES ec ah eae : 41,979 13,945 
ES ee rene neat 124,724 20 423 
A Serene cee 540,476 366,727 
OS Sa SUE eeereeie seer 73,107 45.274 
ee | il a 166,381 80,902 
(0 ye SEN EE Sessa Geena 42,710 38.443 

87.905 

37.770 

98,189 

16.045 

; : RK 8.961 

NRE ee a eee 1,054,935 923.612 
Indiana 482.652 
a ee ecedatoaesenins : 350.388 
Kansas 88.175 
Ee nee 202,923 117.036 
FS SE gneve artes Nebctere Aree eae 505,614 97,884 
Sct Ae cd eer 86,427 80,949 
NEN cco sncestesscsitcenseprssiee 186.573 175 526 
Massachusetts ............-.--..--.... 377,774 272.853 
Michigan _.............. Shicedntasabeien 908,045 400.128 
Minnesota... Se cea eeareceas 681,655 597,902 
DOMED. So oe 66,519 15,598 
OS eS Ree nrme. 478,055 
NNR se oc stanpice sien 32,722 15.319 
ae nee 281,405 48,233 
Nevada ............. mire piccateeeson 9,774 99,152 
New Hampshire .... kes 63,680 17,092 
oe ee econ aon eee 519,732 282,170 





























1931—August—1932 Shipped to— 1931—July—1932 1931—August—1932 

88,251 43,836 New BEGRIEO® scccici ss cccctolccece 21.853 11,869 20,056 11,438 
1,666 1,570 hs ee oS ET: 2,415,239 1,246,668 2,548,291 1,437,016 

37,842 10.833 North Carolina ..... 28,314 77,320 45,680 

7102.693 29.306 N--th Dakota 22.693 22,552 16,872 
521,774 410,822 Ohio ...... 869,396 539,371 700,988 774,702 
77,569 58.00 Oklahoma 226,890 65,442 311,923 135,342 
159,855 100,729 Ce re toc 102,903 56,746 93,759 63,606 
30,933 32,173 Pennsylvania ............ « Gerais 451,127 869.155 604,752 
122453 109,666 oe | 5,595 2,337 4,035 820 
68,905 49,148 Rhode Island ..... : 57.157 33.395 59.797 31,578 
191,428 106.631 South Carolina .... ~ ISagi9 24,879 141,224 22,402 
20,407 17,666 South Dakota 101.420 27,280 95,711 32,468 
23,842 10,689 Tennessee 110.542 90,884 7119,876 89,977 

1,063,517 867,859 MONG osc caviyees bastcctsputbancnstecpes 588.163 331,951 562,895 392,333 
592.825 557.005 LS Nee oe 42,650 10,745 24,194 25,011 
563.562 431,321 ar a ee 48,958 55,515 56,224 56,063 
242,108 91,387 YT ee eee enor 178,952 72,801 146.156 115,664 

7186,726 205,040 Washington ................. 265,116 119,136 223.760 168,362 
498,824 167.844 West Virginia 179,975 89,286 166,437 93,479 
75,516 77,546 Wisconsin ............-. iw See 483,432 712,588 630,006 
161.645 214.006 1 ise SEITE PEE 20,863 Spare 15,674 8,387 
332,816 308,259 Mranpectived 2h. -2-< socdsccenccdevee 61,210 744,079 711,303 61,025 
787,425 482,658 

668,690 646,666 15,512,920 79,201,814 715,149,757 10,944,313 
67,290 37.896 Foreign countries ................. 32,080 16,186 $22,243 23,687 

483,764 471,862 ———_ 
34,859 19,274 Total shipped from cement 

319,336 96.855 MUMUHE gc acon beni etca cates ...-15,545,000 9,218,000 15,172,000 10,968,000 

9,907 97,967 *Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants each month. 

78,995 29,829 +Revised. 

550,716 342,947 

PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932, (IN BARRELS) 

Stocks at end of month Stocks at end of month 
Month 1931—Production—1932 1931 1932 Month 1931—Production—1932 1931 1932 
January . .....-- 8,129,000 6,107,000 10,384,000 8,184,000 UN nea Ot sessacecscace EO 8,000 6,613,000 10,209,000 7,889,000 
February .... 7,473,000 5,176.000 11,946,000 9,375,000 Ameust ....... Bee es 11.664.000 7.078.000 8,468.000 *7.175,000 
March .. .... 9,586,000 5,443,000 13,318,000 10,025,000 September ............................ 10,414,000 7,709,000 6,918,000 6,742,000 
April = ieee . 11,540,000 5.924.000 13,854,000 10,511,000 LO a ES Remsen PERO * ): sceswecsscKese ok: | sastenee 
May ....... - 13,159,000 6,273 000 13,087,000 9,922,000 November _..........cccc-ccccceceee-+ ie ee ia GeZES OO casas. 
June ....... é . 12,679,000 6,803,000 ~—:11,837,000 —-8,877,000 December Te  Beamneky TY * aaa 


*Revised. 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS 


Rock Products 


OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 


DISTRICTS, IN SEPTEMBER, 1931 AND 1932, AND STOCKS IN 
AUGUST, 1932 (IN BARRELS) 


Stocks 

at end 

Production Shipments Stocks at end of month of Aug., 

District 1931—Sept.—1932 1931—Sept.—1932 1931 1932 1932* 

Eastern, Penn., N. J. & Md...2,761,000 1,606,000 3,108,000 1,683,000 5.422.000 3,903,000 3,979,000 
New York and Maine.............. 1,292,000 628.000 1,500,000 726,000 1,281,000 1,496,000 1,594,000 
Ohio, West’n Penn., W. Va...1,063,000 792,000 1,224,000 978,000 3,344.000 2,127.000 2,313,000 
Micheal cS se ees 743,000 524.000 807,000 849,000 1,908.000 1,273,000 1,598 000 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla.,La. 1,069,000 394,000 1,032,000 457,000 1,725,000 1,370,000 1,434,000 
Wis., Fil; ik aad: Hy: :..... 1,623,000 1,255,000 1,995,000 1,706,000 2,648.000 1,492,000 1,942,000 


East’n Mo., Ia., Minn., 
West’n Mo., Nebraska, Kansas 


oo and Arkansas...... 701,000 698,000 
PORRB - . cocsctcoscnsabickesshtsataeetn weiea ad 625,000 427 000 
C ie ., Mont., Utah, Wyo., Ida. 171,000 216,000 
Caltieea: —ondetstsaesemiecticks ,000 499,000 
Oregon and Washington.......... 287,000 111,000 





S.D...1,228,000 1,039,000 1,341,000 1,524,000 2,361,000 


1,892,000 2,377,000 


886,000 698,000 1,305,000 1,531,000 1,531,000 
688.000 315,000 539,000 717,000 605,000 
224,000 188,000 541,000 509,000 482.000 
593.000 433,000 1,050,000 1,079,000 1,014,000 
273,000 165,000 612,000 476,000 529,000 





12,092,000 8,189,000 13,671,000 9,722,000 22 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS 


736,000 17,865,000 19,398,000 
OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 


MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (IN BARRELS) 









Month 1931—Production—1932 
TAROEEE ok a eee 6,595,000 5,026,000 
ON. So 5.920.000 3,971,000 
March. .. 8,245,000 4,847,000 
April ..... .. 11,245.000 5,478,000 
ES RS ere NT aR ee ... 14,010,000 6.913,000 
MME: deen Ste eee ems 14,118,000 7,921,000 
OS | tee ne ae eee 13.899,000 7,659,000 
Ausdst «0.3. 13,549,000 7,835,000 
September .... 12,092,000 8,189,000 
October wis i ee 
November SitGR Gee ek. 
December 5,974,000 occ. 

RSG STGOOS ee 

*Revised. 


Stocks at end of month 





193 1-—Shipments—1932 1931 1932 
4,692,000 3,393,000 27,759,000 25,778,000 
5.074.000 3,118,000 28,612,000 26,657,000 
7,192,000 3,973,000 29,676,000 27,545,000 
11,184,000 6,536,000 29,715,000 26,496,000 
14.200,000 8.020,000 29,554,000 25,394,000 
16.077,000 9,264,000 27,602,000 *24,043,000 
15,545,000 *9,218,000 25,934,000 22,512,000 
15,172,000 10,968,000 24.313,000 *19,398,000 
13,671,000 9,722,000 22,736,000 17,865,000 
12,360,000 21,218,000 

7,156,000 22,219,000 

4,142,000 24,098,000 








126,465,000 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER (UNGROUND CEMENT), BY DISTRICTS, IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1931 AND 1932 (IN BARRELS) 


District 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland....... 


Ja iettpicos 2,417,000 








Stocks at end of month 
1931—Production—1932 1931 1932 
1,420,000 936,000 








et ee ee eee 987,000 608.000 315.000 440,000 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia... 822,000 735,000 868,000 638,000 
DCN. ei cacouiiccasietaieins ee ebaenioea .... 464,000 434,000 555,000 935,000 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky.........0.00000.............. 1,276,000 1,116,000 532,000 354,000 
Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana.. 1,078,000 445,000 720,000 479,000 
Eastern Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota........ 1,168,000 949,000 545,000 395,000 
Western Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 691,000 630,000 456.000 435,000 
I a sae et ee eaeimenceserne 576,000 426,000 274,000 241,000 
Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho - 109,000 255,000 187,000 333,000 
Ra Ney Ry aren RIE EY arborea te 502,000 560,000 1,230.000 1,359,000 
Oregon and Washington........ AEDT Pts MOP SIR er ee 324,000 131,000 300,000 322,000 

10,414,000 7,709,000 6,918,000 6,742,000 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC 


CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 





Month ——_—1931— Exports—1932 





1931—I mports*—1932 














Barrels Value Barrels | Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 

January asdasssidieey a $115,678 36.704 $82,984 95,609 $120,298 14,375 $16,648 
POOTUELG  ovcciensscsass 25.703 88.989 12,889 39,350 21,984 25,391 83,706 69,197 
March wascsnecteta’ Gane 144,579 39.105 81,856 70,378 80,360 19,173 17,215 
April vata lacie 40.478 116,564 30,123 69,451 53,333 58,576 59,392 41,487 
TEAS ooo Se 140.953 31.634 71.048 19,325 20.568 9,223 7,358 
| ane 107,610 33.134 72,084 32,079 42,955 20,963 15.496 
| 97,837 18,872 54,814 14,332 15,582 31,518 24,904 
| ee aa eee 39,517 106,643 25,110 48,961 8,895 11,739 78,600 60,474 
September _ ............ 27,570 TE, , ptct | <ledebdoas 33,574 33,520 Bt ena Rar eh 

October Jcstiareesnnk ee eee eer 39,642 42,380 

November ............-. 33,200 i eee 27,940 22,235 

December .............. 21,887 is. Soe a 40,147 34,314 

429,653 $1, cen a een : 457, 238 ~ $507, 918 

“Includes hydraulic cement clinker and white nonstaining portland cement. 
Exports* and Imports} 
Compiled from the records of the Bureau Japan................ Maine and N. H..... __ 4 $135 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and United K’gd’m { ot gap SR ... 3,575 $1,797 
rae OW ROORS @sca5 606 1.953 
subject to revision. ee 
- . : yi emeren an 4,181 $3,750 
EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 

COUNTRIES IN AUGUST, 1932 Grand totalf.......... 78,600 $60,474 











Exported to Value 
OS, | nO Sate oar eon od oer $2,464 
Central America 20,015 
RO a ee ee 33 649 
Other ‘West Indies and Bermuda 963 1,861 
ee EES Pe ,826 5,459 
South America 5,839 15,118 
Other countries 788 3,395 

25, 110 $48,961 


IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 
COUNTRIES AND BY DISTRICTS 
IN AUGUST, 1932 














Imported District into 

from which imported Barrels Value 
Belgium.. Massachusetts ........ 18,513 $16,385 
Canada Porte Mies ..::.......; 1,744 $1,131 
Denmark............ New York ................ 52,564 $36,349 
Francef............. New Yorkt ae 328397 Sa724 


DOMESTIC HYDRAULIC CEMENT SHIPPED 
TO ALASKA, HAWAII AND PORTO 
RICO IN AUGUST, 1932 








Barrels Value 
Alaska ..... owe  Ogha4 $6,915 
Hawaii 16,881 38,092 
Porto Rico eee eens 495 759 
20,510 $45,766 


*The value of exports of domestic cement is the 
actual cost at the time of exportation in the ports 
of the United States whence they are exported, as 
declared by the shippers on the export declarations. 


*The value of imported cement represents the 
foreign market value at the time of exportation to 
the United States. 

tWhite nonstaining portland cement. 

$Includes 2193 bbl. white nonstaining portland 
cement, valued at $4,764. 
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Federal Specification for Keene's 
Cement 

PROPOSED Federal specification has 

been prepared and submitted to the in- 
dustry by the Federal Specifications Board. 
Comments or suggestions as to changes 
thought to be desirable will be received and 
considered by the technical committee until 
November 23. 

The specification applies to anhydrous. 
calcined gypsum, the set of which is regu- 
lated by the addition of other materials, 
when used for plastering. When used for 
such purposes Keene’s cement shall be fur- 
nished in the following types: (1) for base 
and finish coat plastering ; and (2) for finish 
coat plastering. 

It is specified that Keene’s cement shall 
have a combined water content of not more 
than 2%, a tensile strength of not less than 
400 Ib. per sq. in., that not less than 98% 
shall pass a standard No. 40 sieve and not 
less than 75% shall pass a No. 200 sieve. 
Type 1 shall set in not less than one hour 
nor more than four, and type 2 shall set in 
not less than 20 min. or more than 4 hours. 

The specification outlines the methods of 
sampling, inspection and tests and method of 
packaging, packing and marking. 

It is believed that this specification makes 
it unnecessary to obtain samples of Keene’s 
cement prior to award of contracts. 


Quarry Gets Contract for 1933 
Cement Plant Requirements 


HE Winterset Limestone Co., Winterset, 

Ia., has received a contract from the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. to furnish 
its season’s requirements of limestone screen- 
ings, rough quarried limestone and rough 
quarried shale for the year 1933, totaling 
approximately 150,000 tons of material. 

Shipping will commence around April 1, 
1933, and continue at the rate of 1000 to 1500 
tons per day. 

Glenn Poarch, manager of the company, 
stated that the contract will likely mean work 
at the quarry most of the winter. The Win- 
terset Limestone Co. has been operating 18 
months. 


Work on Heavy Jobs Shared to 
Keep Men Physically Fit 


TEPS to prevent physical deterioration of 
men as well as plants and equipment are 
being taken by northeastern Ohio steel com- 
panies. On some jobs steel workers, like 
trained athletes, must remain finely-condi- 
tioned physically. 

Because several weeks’ idleness weakens 
men doing heavy work in some departments, 
the mills, particularly in sheet plants, are 
operated “level -handed.”. Two or more 
crews work a turn, dividing the work and 
dividing the wages. Hence the layoff period 
is shortened, workmen still receive their 
share of work available and remain physically 
fit—Wall Street Journal (New York). 
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Water Control of Dry Mixed Concrete 


T IS but very recently that products manu- 

facturers, using “dry mixed” concrete, 
have come to the full realization that the 
water-cement ratio is inapplicable in their 
case. The realization has, however, failed 
to impress quantitatively the effect of vari- 
able water content upon product quality, and 
although machine operations limit water va- 
riation in both directions, there remains suffi- 
cient latitude to enhance or destroy quality. 
It is the purpose of what follows to briefly 
call attention to the possibilities that exist 
through water control or lack of it in the 
products field. The data included are not 
applicable without the full knowledge of the 
fact that other variables were held constant 
throughout all experiments, but they are 
presented as indicators of that which might 
be expected from repetition of experiment 
or experience. 

The literature appears void of suggestions 
as to water content for “dry mixes” except 
for such relationships as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
This curve has been published in many arti- 
cles and texts and it is considered that the 
products field lies on the dry side of maxi- 
mum strength, a contention that is supported 
by subsequent data. The exact location re- 
mains a matter of conjecture, but it is inter- 


*Testing Engineer, Tuerck-MacKenzie Co. In- 
structor, Mechanics and Materials, Oregon State 
College. 





At left, Fig. 2; at right, Fig. 6 


By G. W. Gleeson* 





Editor’s Note 
DISTINCTION which every 


reader of this article must 
make, in applying the data to his 
own problem, is pointed out in the 
opening paragraph. That is, that 
the article applies to “dry-mixed”’ 
concrete, or concrete having no 
slump. Standard building units, 
cast stone, some concrete pipe, silo 
staves, etc., are examples of “‘dry- 
mixed” concrete. Manufacturers of 
concrete burial vaults and products 
having measurable slump must be 
governed by the water-cement ra- 
tio in considerations involving 
their mixes. 











esting to anticipate that if products lie close 
to maximum strength where the curve has a 
very steep slope, a slight variation in water 
content should cause a marked change in 
strength. It is recognized that the field of 
product fabrication of non-plastic concrete is 
somewhere between a porous, granular con- 
dition of product due to too little water and 
a condition of slump due to too much. How- 
ever, to control the water to some indefinite, 


intermediate value does not give full satis- 
faction, and it is to impress the critical in- 
fluence of water content upon quality that 
prompts that which follows. 

Experiments were conducted with com- 
pression specimens, tension specimens and 
10-in. diameter pipe, all being made from 
dry mixed concrete of uniform content of 
ingredients except the water. In all cases 
care was taken to duplicate the method of 
placing and compaction. Accurate control 
of proportions and aggregate was exercised 
throughout. In short, an attempt was made 
to eliminate all variables that might influ- 
ence strength except the water. Fig. 2 shows 
a group of the test specimens shortly before 
breaking. 

The data are presented entirely in a graph- 
ical manner in Figs. 3, 4 and 5, Fig. 3 being 
the results of tests upon compression cylin- 
ders, Fig. 4 tension specimens, and Fig. 5, 
10-in. pipe that were prepared without bells. 
The data are plotted to semi-logarithmic 
scale because of the very close approxima- 
tion of the variation to a straight line on 
such a plot. The range of variation of water 
content was greater than that feasible in 
machine compacted products for the same 
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Upper left, Fig. 1; upper right, Fig. 3; lower left, Fig. 4; and lower right, Fig. 5 


type aggregate, and although the tests were 
not extensive they were considered sufficient 
to act as indicators only and thereby fulfill 
their purpose. 

In all cases a regular increase in strength 
with increase in water content is to be noted. 
This is not equivalent to saying that the 
water as a hydrating medium of the cement 
is responsible for the increase, because such 
is very seriously doubted. It is rather con- 
sidered that the increase in strength is the 
result of greater compaction made possible 
by the water. It is probably poor form to 
speak of workability in connection with the 
non-plastic “dry mixes,” but certainly a very 
limited workability exists even though it is 
not measurable in a quantitative manner, 
and it is quite possible that a slight change 
in this limited workability by the incorpo- 
ration of more water in the mix is respon- 


sible for the quality variations as expressed 
by the strength. Since the manner of com- 
paction was maintained uniform, a greater 
effect was produced by the same effort in 
the case of the greater water contents, the 
same producing the stronger concrete. 

As indicated by the water-cement ratio 
values (expressed by volume), the water 
content was varied from an extremely dry 
to practically plastic condition. The more 
plastic concrete resulted in a very evident 
slump for the higher water-cement ratios in 
the case of the cylinders and pipe. This 
slump upon removal of the molds resulted 
in decreased strength, as is evident from the 
plots, and it is considered that these speci- 
mens were evidently over the peak repre- 
sented in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 6 is a compilation of all experimental 
points to the same scale as Fig. 1, the maxi- 
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mum strengths being approximated by the 
intersection of lines through the slump points | 
and through the general points. Obviously, 
such extrapolation gives rather widely scat- 
tered results, but the trend of the curve in 
Fig. 6 is very definite and is in complete har- 
mony with the prediction of Fig. 1. 

The foregoing to some extent enables a 
visualization of the importance of the water 
content and is presentec simply to indicate 
that any one manufactur: - can, for his par- 
ticular conditions of operation, arrive at re- 
sults through controlled experimental tests 
that are valuable under those same condi- 
tions. The above curves also illustrate the 
general trend of more water, greater strength, 
and indicate that the water is very critical as 
regards quality from a strength standpoint. 
The addition of as little water as three pints 
per sack of cement shows an indicated in- 
crease in the supporting strength of pipe of 
as high as 23%. An amount of water as 
small as three pints to a sack is rather diffi- 
cult of observation in a dry mixed batch of 
concrete where appearance only indicates 
the quantity. Where web markings are used 
as indications of sufficient water, where a 
variable aggregate is common, or where a 
variable water content in the aggregate is 
experienced, it is evident that a large varia- 
tion in strength might result. Consequently, 
there is a need for an indicator of water 
content in the dry mixed field, the same not 
being available at the present time. 

The only safe and sure rule for water 
control may be stated briefly: it is much 
better to operate approximating a too wet 
condition than a too dry one, and products 
of far better quality will result where an 
occasional slump of the product is expe- 
rienced. True, the above is recognized, but 
if observation is indicative, a great deal of 
trouble has its root in the fact that such a 
condition is not rigidly adhered to. It seems 
impossible that any set of numerical figures 
will ever apply to all cases of product manu- 
facture as far as the water content is con- 
cerned, but until more knowledge is avail- 
able it is necessary to accept pointers that 
convey the message of including the maxi- 
mum amount of water compatible with oper- 
ating conditions. 


Investigate Charge of Unfair 
Competition in Asbestos 
HE TARIFF COMMISSION is now 


investigating the charge of American as- 
bestos producers that Russian competition is 
unfair. Testimony has been introduced 
claiming that convict labor is engaged in 
the production of Russian asbestos, that the 
Soviet government can undersell American 
producers, and that the Soviet government 
is behind the Russian asbestos trust. This 
is the first case instituted by the commission 
under Section 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
It is expected that the hearing will end 
early in October. 
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Wholesale Prices of lal 


(F.O.B. Plant or City Designated) 


EASTERN: 
Albany, N. Y. S adty 
Alexander, N 
Bethlehem, ae 
Boston. Mass. (g) 


I i See 


Clarence. N. Y..... 





and less Screenings, 
Yin. down to 2% in 4 in. down and larger 
Prices given are for crushed limestone 


per ton, unless otherwise stated 








1.50d 1.50-1.60d 





Donora, Penn. ......... 
Hillsville, Penn. : 
Montoursville, Penn. 
New York City 
Philadelnhia, Penn. (trap rock) 
Port Jefferson, N. Y 

Utica, N. Y 
Washington, D. C 


ig peal 
Alton, Ill. 
Chicago, peacetime 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Davenport, lowa 
Eau Claire, Wis.......... 
Greenbush, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Hannibal, Mo. is 
Indianpolis, Ind. 
Merom, Ind. ..... ’ 
Milwaukee, Wis. (w) 
Stone City, Iowa 


Toledo, Ohio 
Tauanews, aie district 


SOUTHERN: 
Anniston. Ala.{ 
Birmingham and Ensley, . Ala 
Cartersville, Ga. 
Chico, Tex. . 
(Trap rock) _ 


Ft. Spring, Ww. Va. 
Ft. Worth, Tex.... 
Houston, Tex. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lithon‘a. Ga. (granite). 
Bepmmaase, Va. <.......-..<.----.-<-.-... 
ontgomery. Ala. ......... Ae 
Olive Hill, Ky............ : 
San Antonio, Tex........... 
Woodward, Ala. 


WESTERN: 
Denver, Colo.f] .................... 
Pe; Agreenn: OliA............2. 
Long Beach, Calif............... 
Los Angeles, Calif............. 


Salt Take City, Utah cee ceceeseeeeeeeeen 


San Francisco, Calif............. 
Seattle, Wash. .................. : 


7 SE Ciena neta 


*Prices per cu. yd. {F-.o.b. 
(a) %-in. to 34-in.; also 1.27 oe v 
1%4-in. (c) 1%-in. and less. (d) Bob, 

-in. (g) Delivered to job by truck, 
ries 2-in. and less. (n) Per cu. y 
(r) Per ton f.o.b. cars San Antonio, 
washed gravel, 80c per ton. (u) F 
1.00-1.35 per cu. yd. (x) Concrete sand. 


%-in., 35c. 


Mica 


Prices given net, f.o.b. plant or shipping 


Martinsville, Va 





Clean scrap, crushed and_ screened, 


ton 


Penland, N. C.—Mine scrap, per ton, 


punch, 5c; clean shop scrap, 


14.00; roofing mica, per ton 


Franklin, N. C.—Ground mica, 
21.00; 40 mesh, 22.00; 60 mesh, 35. 


100 mesh ...,.......... 























St. Louis and Maplewood, Mo.. 
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-90 





Columbia. S. C. (granite)... e 





bo 





i" 
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EPrices less 5c disc. 
and less to 2™%-in. 
trucks at plant. 


per ton for payment 15th following month. 


(e) Delivered in, truck loads. 
(h) Disc. 15c ton, cash 10 days. 
¥%-in. to 2%-in. 
eet le of freight from New a Tex. 


(k) Less 10c come disc. 
(s) %-in. to 1%-in. 


eb. (w) Sand Pg frye also at 
(y) Washed pebble, 7 


Roofing Slag 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. city named. 


» per ton 







‘© 
S 


Ensley and Birmingham, 
Longdale and Goshen, 


SCcoumumood 


WUSwWh un 
~ 


Rho lobo bo 


Woodward, Ala. . 


. ad 
os 
on 

* 


tot 


Youngstown, Ohio, district... ; 


*Less 5c ton disc. for pay. 15th following month. 
tPrice f.o.b. trucks at plant, subject to discount 
of 10c per ton for payment on or before the 15th of 
following month. 


{F.o.b. trucks, slag plant. 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Crushed) 
Alton, Ill—Analysis, 99% CaCOs; 0.05% 


























MgCO;; 90% thru 100 mesh................ 4.50 
Cartersville, Ga.—50% thru 100 mesh, 

per ton, 1.50; finely pulverized, per 

WN vcvsnesnsccncbesaciese bueirbcn bea ibsoucnigccaisaonorseanesenae 2.00 
Chicago, I1l—50% thru 50 mesh, per ton .80 
Chico, Tex.—90% thru 100 mesh, per 

ert., 100; per ieee 9.00 
Colton, Calif.—Analysis, 95.97% CaCOs; 

1.31% MgCOs all thru 14 mesh down 

to powder 3.50 
Davenport, Iowa— Analysis, 90-98% 

CaCOs; 2% and less MgCOg; 90% 

thru 4 mesh; bulk 1.00 
Dolomite, Calif.—Analysis, 54.20% 

CaCOs; 45.20% MgCOs; 0.6% SiOs, 

AlsOs, FeezOs; 100% thru 4 mesh, per 

ton, 1.70; 99% thru 10 mesh, per ton.. 2.10 
Fort Spring, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 

CaCOs; 3% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 

mesh, per ton, bulk, 1.25; in 80-lb. 

bags 2.75 
Gibsonburg, Ohio—99% thru 10 mesh, 

60% thru 100 mesh; in bags, per ton, 

3.50; in bulk, per ton 2.50 

Agricultural meal, 100% thru ¥-in. 

mesh screen, 25% thru 100 mesh 

screen, ton 1.00 
Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis, 94% CaCOs; 

1.40% MgCOs; 75% thru 100 mesh, 

84% thru 50 mesh, 100% thru 10 

mesh, sacked, per ton, 5.00; also pul- 

verized limestone, per ton....................---. 3.25 
Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 100 mesh, 

bulk, 2.003 in bags, per t0mt.......... 3.25 
Lannon, Wis.—50% thru 100 mesh.......... 1.50 
Olive Hill, Ky.—90% thru 4 mesh............ 1.00 
Osborne, Penn.—100% thru 20 mesh; 

60% thru 100 mesh, and 45% thru 200 

eT, See UO 3.25 
Stone City, Ia.—Analysis, 98% CaCOs; 

50% thru 50 mesh .75 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 

per ton, 4.05; 50% thru 100 mesh........ 2.10 
West Rutland, Vt.—Analysis, 96.5% 

CaCOs; 1.5% MgCOs, 70% thru 100 

mesh, 100% thru 40 mesh, in bulk, 

2S Sie WAG BOP Cass ccccencsens 3.75 

Chicken Grits 

Chicago, Ill—-Chicken grit or bird 

MOREE kate ees So ccc 1.00 
Chico, Tex.—(Limestone) packed in 

100-lb. sacks, per cwt., f.o.b. plant... 1.00 
Davenport, Towa—High calcium car- 

bonate .limestone, in bags, L.C.L., 

OR OU vcstinnrterissietn dBase 6.00 
Dolomite, Calif.—(Limestone), special 

sizes in 50-ton cars, yellow, per ton.. 9.00 

TIN I oe ee ee 6.00 
Gibsonburg, Ohio.—(Agstone) ............ 5.00— 5.25 
Hannibal, Mo.—(Limestone), per ton.. 10.00 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Marble grits, per 

OE, SEG. SREB ea aleecens 7.50-12.50 
Maplewood, Mo.—(Limestone), per 

ton 10.00 
Middlebury, Vt.—Per ton (a)................ 10.00 
New York City—Per cu. yd........0.......... 1.00 
Port Clinton, Ohio—(Gypsum), per 

ton 6.00 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. (aggregate) per ton.... 5.00 
Utica, N. Y.—(Limestone), per ton...... 3.25 
Warren, N. H.—(Aggregate)................ 7.80-11.00 
Waukesha, Wis.—Limestone, per ton, 

7.003-agstone, per ton................cc0c0--0-- 6.00 

(a) F.o.b. Middlebury, Vt. 

Pulverized Limestone for 
Coal Operators 

Davenport, Ia.—-Analysis, 90-98% CaCOs; 

2% and less MgCOzg; 100% thru 20 

mesh, 50% thru 200 mesh; sacks, ton.. 6.00 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh...... 4.05 


eS ee TCC 
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MBB cere 
F.o.b. Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- Bedford Hills, N. Y.—Color, white; 
city named High Early ping point. j analysis, K2O, 10.50% ; NagO, 2.75%; 
Per Bag Per Bbl. Strength > oe NVeEglish Terrazzo Stucco-chips ping CB% 3 3 ‘EexOs,_ 0. rake # = 
f ae ; pulveriz thru m 
Albuquerque, N. M. wr . cr xa pink, cream and coral bulk, 10.50; in Te gape sas 11.70 
colar Rapids, Ta..... 33% 2.14 uae PR se a s—> Cruatend nation 912.50-l114.50 ‘om Pine, N. C.—(Chemically con- 
Cheyeutt, IO: nn SOM hae Rrern marble (ay $12.50-114.50 912.50-914.0 rolled.) co ue eo ee 
Chicege, We nents Sis 1.507 2.409 analysis, K2O, 11.30%; Na2O0, 2%; 
a facial, i. 1:42¢ a Se SiOs, 67%; Fess, 0.10%; Als, 
Cleveland, QUIS ies uae ee 1.93] Wher oe. 18.00 18.00 18%; per ton, in bulk 15.00 
Columbus, PANO iss awison ey 2.319 REET Se OE ET Dm eee et Bh 73.00 West Paris, Me.— (Chemically con- 
Dallas, Tex. 185 0 me Golden, browns, grey, trolled.) Color, white; 200 mesh; 
Davenport, Ia. a Te blues, blacks os 2) 113.00-]15. 30 Ais. 00-|15.50 analysis, K2O, 11.20% ; Na2O, 3.20%; 
Dayton, Ohio 2 2.171 Middlebury, Vt.— White 19.00-!]10.00a oo... sees Si02.65.70% ; Fe2Ox, 0.09%; AlzOs, 
Pranvet, COMM enti SO ee Randville, Mich.—Crys- 19.20% ; per ton, in bulk... ssseee 19.00 
4.50 Thetroit; TEMS. cccecsc, germane -%y 2.479 talite, crushed white 
Veuston; “FEE. was oss ‘6. . _ we marble. bulk .............. 4.50 4.50— 5.00 
Indianapolis, Ind... 1.50¢ 2.401 Los Angeles, Calif. (a) Soda Feldspar 
2.00 Jacksonville, Fla....... ........ 2.30F = arene pase A apenas ese tere: Er voit in Spruce Pine, N. C.—(Chemically con- 
.80 Kansas City, Mo..... 38Y% 1.54 2.449 Golden, browns, grey, oe Be ge cna te = —. 
Los Angeles, Calif... .57% a... ae blues, blacks ............. 113.00-l15.50 113.00-1115.50 iO. 68.80% : FezOe 0.10%: AleOx 
9.00 Louisville, Ky. .......  -.---- 1.444 2.349 | Tuckahoe, N. Y., per = 60 Seas £ Fen veers; ae 
? 7 9 lait eR a OE oe” ae ia ae .60% ; per ton, in bulk........................ 18.00 
Memphis, Tenn. ....... ........ 1.777 2.829 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... -....--- 1.677 2.579] — N. H., per 3.00— 5.00 
3.50 Minneapolis, Minn... .55% | itor SRO aaaIR RIENCE ‘ Granular Feldspar 
Montreal, Que. ......... .......- aun) Lee fC.L. ||L.C.L. (a) Including bags. Ss : é : 
New Orleans, La..... ........ 1.917 2.961 — eae mga gay ed bo 
1.00 New York N. Y..... 37% 1.497 2.399 A t d C t St A yea! SE po 0. 7.20% : 
Okla. City, Okla..... 50 2.00 2.901 rt and Last Stone Aggregates Na2O, 3.70%; SiOz 70%; Fe20s, 
Omaha, Neb. .......... 47Y2 1.90 2.801 Cardiff, Md.—Green marble fines in 0.05%; AlsOs, 17.70%; per ton in 
Portland, Ore. ........ -....... a ees carloads; bulk. 7.50; in bags.......... 10.00 [i 2 Baer eee eran Oem ee eS 10.50 
2.10 Seno. Nev 2.80% Los ——— ge ts me aggre: 
ke ees eS et ee, = ian gates, all sizes and colors?.............. 110.00 112.50 25% 
St. Louis, Mo........... aie 1.54f 2.447 Dolomite special cast stone, wet- Whiting 
A mth cay 554 oaas seeeee cast aggregates, white, %4-in. to dust a5.10f St. Louis, Mo., per ton 15.00° 
2.75 ates. —— — sea 3 '80c t 100-Ib. sacks. JC.L. #L.C.L. (a) In open cars. ads coe cue ton. ediceeiel 
UE Me) sictssacsck  Zoteos i bs = > eager 
2.50 — = Eee! lees 1 oY Lot Masonry Cement [me ae ae miceaeaatecaie 30. 00-35-00 
" Gisatinin, ee 2 +69) P Z + 
Tulsa, ; ee "3514 SO, _ Packed in paper sacks. Prices, f.o.b. cities named, Packed in bbl., f.0.b. St Louis. 
1.00 Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, include cost of sacks. Pert Per bbl ‘ 
‘ ithout hags, to contractors. oe ; 3 er bag er . 
ea a. , eer 1.35 2.25{ Cincinnati, Ohio .-................... 41% 1.66—1.767 Miscellaneous Sands 
Buffington, Ind. ....... ........ ‘et... Cleveland, Ohio - eng eo m 1.72f City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
a eee ——s een . AS 71.62-1.72 Baw Claw@, Wilitintieccnaa snes .60 
ai Dalat, Misa. eo sons i. a. - 42% 71 a Ohlton, Ohio eee eeeeeeeeeene 1.40 1.40 
. omar Tex. pias aie 185 ee Indiansnolis. Ind. : : pres 1.62 San Francisco, Cask 3.50-5.00 3.50 
3.25 pe. eS Se eee 1.507 2.331 4Oulsville, y. . .. 38% 1.547 
Humboldt, Kan. ....... ........ Ome, uit Memphis, Tenn. .. 463% 1.87 
50 a. ea et i... ae 1a Glass Sand 
1.00 Ps A? eee w= Toledo, Ohio athe 44% 71.67-1.77 (Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened) 
Lime & Oswego, Ore. tIn carload lots only, subject to cash discount Ohlton, Ohio (Dried, per ton).................. 2.35 
Limedale, Ind. ........ 1.651] 2.15] . 10c bbl. for payment within 15 days of invoice = Francisco, Calif... cco .csssossccoseccoeeeoseeee 4.00-6.00 
Northampton, Penn. 40e-— hacis ate. outh Vineland, N. J. “ 1.50 
25 Universal, Penn. ...... ........ > | oe 
Went, “TOS cdiccsces a Bee SS 
.75 NOTE: Unless otherwise noted, prices quoted Core and Foundry Sands 
are net prices, without charge for bags. Add 40c OCK PROD. os 
10 per bbl. for bags. tSubject to 10c cash discount. UCTS solicits Silica sand quoted washed, dried, screened unless otherwise stated ; 
{Subject to dealers’ commission of 10c per bbl. lowest net prices per ton f.o.b. plant 
{“Incor”’ Rye ony prices per bbl. packed in volunteers to fur- Molding F Send’. Stone 
paper sacks, subject to 10c dis t 15 days. i [ : or : ee: eS het sacscpel es _ 
rr Quick-hardening elo.” soied ia teens Weak ‘= a ona price City or shipping point Fine Coarse Brass Core lining blast sawin8 
discount 10 days. §Sales tax included at 6%.  W4Otatrons. BI Fe Waiiatenncstiiiniitis S00. $20- 280 oe ak fee 
Gross, in cloth. Eau Claire, Wis...........:........- eos ae SOOO ss 
psa ~r Amor, silica, 90- 1-999 % “thru “325 mesh, $10.00 
NAIR, III oa ce etaentins Soins segs | eee 2 a oan 1.00 
: Montoursville, Penn. . #S E 1.25: ee ee ah a 
0 Lime Products a Lexington, Ohio... 2.00 1.25. ..... e 2 ; Ree 
(L t carload ori -o.b. shippi int unl therwi ted COs CN sires ti 1.40 1.40 aun FAO TAD GAB cu 
F eee ae rg . +g aS 6a Francisco, Calif. (3.50 5.00 3.50 2.30e 5.00 3.00 1.75e 
a a- Agricul- : ; South Vineland, N. J—Dry white silica. 2.00 per ton. 
Finish- sons’ tural Chemi- Ground Lump lime (a) To 1.50. (c) To 4.50 per ton. (d) To 5.00. (e) To 2.50. (f) Ground 
ing hy- hy- hy- calhy- burnt lime, In In sand, 120-200-325 mesh, per ton, 16.50. 
00 EASTERN: drate drate drate drate Bulk Bags bulk bbl. 
Werkeley, RB. Toa. 12.00 11.00 16.50 33.00 -...... pf 21.00 ° 
00 Weltalo, Ne Wai... 5.50 4.75 4.75 10.00 5.00 7.00 5.00 14.00 Wholesale Prices of Slate 
. Cedar Hollow, De- Lowest prices f.o.b. at producing point or nearest shipping point 
vault, Rambo and 
00 Swedeland, Penn. .... ........ 6.50c 6.50c 6.50c 6.00e 6.50f 7.00f ........ 
‘ ate Flour 
Lime Ridge, Penn....... ........ yp > | gine aw 60. FOO 450) is. 
$0 : Pen Argyl, Penn.—Screened, 200 mesh, 5.75 per ton, in paper bags. 
ENTRAL: 
00 Cold Springs, Ohio... ........ C99 DEP) 2c ee Gis <i seen 
00 White Rock, Gibson- Slate Granules 
00 mae egg Pen Argyl, Penn.—Color, blue-black, per tom ...................-0..----ccescseesseceeeceeeee 5475" 
iffin io, an *In 150-lb. burlap bags, pl 
. Huntington, ‘Ind... 5.50 4.75 4.75 10.00 5.00 7.00 5.00 14.00 ” ieee tase Malar ie 
00 Delaware, Ohio ......... $50 475 435 78 i Sao 
5 Woodville, Ohio ........ 5.50 4.75 4.75 9.00 5.00 7.00 5.00 14.00 Roofing Slate 
0 SOUTHERN: Prices per square—Standard thickness 
Cartersville, Ga. oss. ees -. 2 tie 8 oo eee City or shipping point 3/16-in. Y-in. Y-in. Y-in. %-in.  1-in. 
0 Knoxville, Tenn. ........ ....---- 6.50e 6.00d 6.50¢e 4.00h 11.50 Bangor, Penn.— ‘ 
No. 1 Bangor 9.50 14.00 20.00 24.00 35.00 45.00 
WESTERN: No. 1 Ribbon 7.50 10.00 15.00 20.00 30.00 40.00 
Eittland, N. Mex... hes alle as a wai caaeiae 12.508 ...... Chapman Quarries, Penn.— 
=: ee We eehccss 1 eee 10.10 17.10 Smooth texture .............. SOOT SRS Sac es cee do See 
San Francisco, Calif.t17.00 12.003 10.00k 12.00} 11.00 5... 11.00 17.00* FRUIIO  cinsseccescsctietnce sta 9.00-10.50 a11.00 616.00 c18.50 d22.00 27.00 
(a) In 100-Ib. bags. (b) To 7.50. (c) To 8.00, in 50-Ib. paper. (d) To Pen Argyl, Penn................... aiid 9.00 13.00 16.00 22.00 27.00 
7 - (e) To 7.50. (f) To 8.00. (h) To 5.00. (j) To 15.00. (k) To 12.50. Albion blue-grey roofing slate, No. 1 clear, 4.13-—4.88; mediums, 4.13—4.50; 
‘ : © 15.00. *Credit for return of empties. tGround (pulverized) lime in paper No. 1 ribbon, 4.13-4.50; punching, all sizes, 25c per square. 
ags, per ton, 17.60. (a) To 14.00. (b) To'18.00. (c) To 22.00. (d) To 28.00. (e) To 33.00. 
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Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or 
nearest shipping point. 
Camden, N. J.: 

8x8x16-in. (cinder), 
Camden, Ind. : 

8x8x16, common, each, 
Omaha, Neb. :T 

8x12x16-in., ea. .16 

8x 3x16-in., ea. .07% 
Peoria, IIl.: 


each .0.45., ete Pieatcobentt “a5 
11%; faced, each.. .13 


8x8x16-in., ea....... .12 
8x4x16-in., ea....... .07% 


8x8x16-in., ea... .10 8x12x16-in., ea..... .16 
8x4x16-in., ea... .07 

Lexington, Ky.: 
8x8x16-in., Ne 16 


Richmond, Ind. : 
8x8x16-in., plain, each, 11; 


faced, each...... .14 
Wichita, Kan.: 


8x8x16-in., ea... .08 4x8x16-in., ea....... .07 
Glazed face 
8x8x16-in., ea... .14 4x8x16-in., ea....... .12 


*Delivered in city. Faced block 2c more than 


prices given. 


Cement Drain Tile 
Camden, Ind.*—Price per 1000 ft. 






PA oases does 36.00 ae 405.00 
ee Ree 42.00 ee 475.00 
Lo Ee 63.00 (one 575.06 
SE 72.60 eee ae 675.00 
Lo Sea 96 00 2 SNE eee 945.00 
i ee 135.00 ee 1350.00 
|. Se 225.00 oe ren 1800.00 
ne 270.00 St  eeeeeneeeer ees 2700.00 
COPD saccssncsccccs DORAOO 
Richmond, Ind.—Price per foot: 
4-i BE penn ntscanovecennstcnee 9 03 .08 
-in... .04 12 
6- -in. Bi arehhactoceneiscs .05 .16 
Wichita, Kan.: 
REE Ie eee De ee POON COREA OCT .07 


*Machine wae, steam cured, 


square ends for 
farm drainage. 


Rock Products 
Cement Building Tile 


Lexington, Ky. | 








5x8x12, per "i000 A 55.00 

4x5x12, per 1000 30.00 
Wichita, Kan.—Duntile: 

P< 9) Y ae -08 MRS EE..w ccccidessigcncos -06 

6xOutge........ 07% ie NS 04% 

a & Sh .07 

Concrete Brick 
Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant. 
Common Face 

Longview, Wash. ............ 16.50 722.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. .............. 12.00 20.00 
Peoria, OR Bess 1200" 0 hstbesen 


tAnd higher. *Less 5%. 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240 Ib.) f.o.b. pro 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 
Lump Rock 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L., 75%, 
screened machine lump, per ton, 6.25; 


hand mined kiln lump......................---+- 4.00— 6.00 
BBs Fe ee a ces caksces 5.00-— 5.50 
Ground Rock 
(2000 Ib.) 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.— 
Ground rock, B.P.L. 72%% (33% 
phosphoric acid), per ton in bulk, 
11.00; in paper bags, 12.50; in cotton 
os pn AE i ee 


Ground rock, B.P.L. 72%, per ton... 


13.25 
- 4.75— 5.25 


October 22, 1932 


Talc 


Prices given are per. ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point. 
Chatsworth, Ga.—Ground talc, 70 mesh. 

per ton in bags 5.50 

Ground talc, 200 mesh and finer, in 

50-lb. paper or 200-lb. burlap bags, 

















per ton 6.00—10.00 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

per gross 0.75- 1.55 
Chester, Vt.—Finely ground tale (car- 

loads), Grade A—99-9914% thru 200 

mesh, 7-50-8.00; Grade B, 97-98% 

thru 200 mesh 6.50— 7.00 

1.00 per ton extra for 50-lb. paper 

bags; 16634-lb. burlap bags, 15c each; 

200-Ib. burlap bags, 18c each. Credit 

for return of burlap bags. Terms 1%, 

10 days. 
Emeryville, N. Y.: 

Crude ground tale (200 mesh), bags.. 13.75 

Ground tale (325 mesh), bags.............. 14.75 
memes, Va.—Crude talc, mine run, per 

er Se mene 3.50— 4.50 

p alle talc, 150-200 mesh, per ton in 

Reena ee rele ete 4.70— 4.90 
Los Angeles, Calif—Ground talc, 150- 

200 mesh, per ton, in bags.................... 15.00—25.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 

Ground tale (325 mesh), in 50-lb., 

100-Ib. and 200-lb. bags, per ton.......... 10. 00-20.00 


Fullers Earth 


Prices per ton in carloads, f.o.b. Florida shipping 














points. Bags extra and returnable for full credit. 
16- 30 mesh 20.00 
30- 60 mesh 22.00 
60-100 mesh 18.00 
100 mesh and finer 9.00 
Joliet, I1l.—All passing 100 mesh, f.o.b. 

Joliet, including cost of bags................ 22.00 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 


Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted 


Culvert and Sewer 4-in. 6-in. 8-in. 10-in. 12-in.  15-in. 18-in. 20-in. 22-in. 24-in. 27-in. 30-in. 36-in. 42-in. 48-in. 54-in.  60-in. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ta eer es .09 .14 .21 .27 .36 5 90 1.20 1.35 1.95 O96 232 ee ~ Sake ~oee ee 

LE OS en > -60 1.00 1.35 a" oe 1.80 2.00 2.25 3.10 4.00 5.10 6.00 7.45 
Danbury. Conn............. . 24x30-in. tongue and groove pipe for tiling wells, 2.00 per ft, f.o.b. plant. 
newark, N. J..............- .10 .25 .30 90 1.20 1.30 1.60 2.00 2.20 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.50 8.00 
Mercedes, Tex. 

Irrigation poco eae .16 19 .24 .29 407 .60 ty : er ae 1.13 aes WIG wack’ kas eee ee) 
Wanoo, Neb................... 12-in., 15-in., 18-in., 24-in., and from 30-in. to 60-in. pipe, per ton, 10.50. 


$14-in. pipe; 16-in. pipe, 50c. *21-in, pipe. 





Gypsum Products—car.oap PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F.0.B. MILL 


Wallboard, 


Cement —Plaster Board— 3x32 or 48” 
Agri Stucco and %4x32x H%x32x Ss Len 

? aon : Crushed Ground cultural Calcined Gaging Wood aging Plaster Cement Finish 36”. Per 36”. Per 6/-10’. Per 

City or shipping point Rock Gypsum Gypsum Gypsum Plaster Fiber White Sanded Keene’s Trowel M Sq. Ft. M Sq. Ft. M Sa. Ft. 
Grand Rapids, Mich... oo... 1.50 i, sore 10.00 10.00 19.50 8.00 26.00 21.00 15.00 15.00 27.00 
Los Angeles, Calif. (1). ces csssooe ii .... 12.40q  eessoone 13.40q nnn pee neme ine ats 
Medicine Lodge, Kan........... 1.15 BOG 6 ucskk Ten ees, ac WSOe OR gee! eee ee ae : 
Port Clinton, Ohio.............. 4.00 6.00-8.00 6.00-8.00 10.00m  10.00n 10.00n 20.00k 8.00-11.00 4 Sot 26.00g 15.00h 15.00h 27.00j 


sacks. (f) To 27. 50. (g) To 29.00. 


(h) To 16.00. 
board, 16x48—~; in., per yd., 


NOTE—Returnable bags, 10c each; paper bags, 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). 
(j) To 28.00. 


14%c; 16x48—% in., per yd., 


(a) To 
(k) To 23.00. 
16%c. 


15.40 per ton. 
(m) To 12.00. (n) To 13.00. (p) To 9.02. 


(c) Includes jute 


b) Includes pa bags. 
(b) Includes paper gs tc) Puanae 


(q) To 14.40 per ton. 





Bureau of Standards Tests for 
Proportioning Concrete 


LTHOUGH thousands of tests have 

been made to determine the laws for 
proportioning concrete in order to secure the 
highest strength at the least cost, there are 
so many possible combinations of the ingre- 
dients that the formulation of a simple rule 
to cover all cases has defied the most expert. 
No two sands are exactly alike in fineness, 
and there are wide variations in texture and 
strength of the particles. The same may be 
said regarding the gravel or other coarse 
aggregates. Different cements also behave 
differently. Although most cements now on 
the market are satisfactory as judged by the 


government specifications, some barely pass 


and others give strengths considerably in ex- 
cess of the requirements. Besides this, an 
excess in the amount of water used in the 
mix over that necessary to give sufficient 
plasticity to the concrete to permit it to be 
worked into the corners of the forms and 
around the reinforcement seriously reduces 
the strength. 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards has made 
tests, the results of which form the basis 
of a paper to be published in the Proceedings 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
in which an effort has been made to formu- 
late rules which will simplify the procedure in 
many cases. Although this investigation in- 


cluded tests with 232 combinations with dif- 
ferent cements, different proportions of fine 


aggregate (sand) to coarse aggregate, and 
different sizes of coarse aggregate, these 232 
combinations represent only a small propor- 
tion of the possible combinations. The tests 
which were made indicate that for some 
cases there should be as much fine aggregate 
as coarse aggregate, while for other cases 
the volume of the fine may be as little as 
one-half that of the coarse aggregate, but 
that for the majority of cases the volume of 
fine should be about two-thirds that of the 
coarse aggregate. The tests also indicated 
that the combination of aggregates which 
gives the mix most easily worked into the 
forms is likely to require the least cement 
to give the strength necessary.—7 echnical 
News Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 
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AMARILLO, TEX.—Prices per cu. yd.* 
Lime Mortar 








Mix Mix 
1-4 ntads 6.50 1-3 9.00 
19635 es eee e 6.25 1 8.50 
t-§ ccccclshcanee oc eae 6.00 1-4 8.00 
1-44%-0 7.75 
1- 7.50 
Topping 
Mix Base—Strength 
|. SB wakes 13.75 4000 Ib. per sq. in....................... 9.50 
M1 FRA oasis ccrscgecctqeess-gecmetanetinces 12.75 SSO Is GO 90 Sink. 9.00 
i ere rae Lt 11.75 SUG: Ie OE Oh. Fin ek 8.75 
1 DO x issn ripcctancieivcgpapshactrer 11.25 row pk. op: Seance 8.50 
JS Oc solorsptiacorntcacinie aes 10.75 2060 Th. per aq. im.........:............ 8.25 
jf cca: Saaetattn erommet SL A 10.25 55G0 Si Ger Ot; Ms. 8.00 
Base 
Mix 
1-2 0 eee 9.25 | eee 8.00 
1-SNR SO na eee 9.00 pCR RIN es ere 7.25 
1-3 69 cee ee 8.00 


*For orders of 50 cu. yd. or more, prices are 75c less per cu. yd. than 
quoted. Free delivery within city limits for 1 cu. yd. or more per load; $1.00 
per load extra for less than 1 cu. yd. loads, except to finish a job. Additional 
charge of 10c per mile per cu. yd. for deliveries outside of city limits. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Prices per cu. yd. 


Retail, f.0.b. In Retail, f.o.b. In 


Mix bunkers carloads Mix bunkers carloads 
| a, eee te Dotter eats 6.85 6.10 I iicsnancncsniicshathae 7.65 6.91 
ISB ct ets 6.45 5.75 Sere 7.05 6.50 


{Additional charges for delivery to various zones. First zone, added charge 
of 75c per cu. yd.; second zone, added charge of $1.05; third zone, added 
charge of $1.40; fourth zone, added charge of $1.75. 


BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Price per cu. yd. for orders of 
30 cu. yd. and over.t 














Mix 
6.50 bE Fan en ee eae ee ee 7.05 
6.00 1-1 -2 7.80 
6.25 1-2 9.50 











6.95 

tDiscount of 50c per cu. yd. allowed on deliveries made between the Ist 
and 15th of the month if bill is paid on or before the 25th and on deliveries 
made between 15th and 30th if paid on or before the 10th of following month. 





CHAMPAIGN, ILL.i—Prices per ton (weight, 4000 Ib. per cu. yd.) 








Mix Mix 
1-2-3.......... 3.50 1-3-5 3.25 
1-2-4 3.37% 





+Discount to contractors. Prices subject to cash discount of 5% for pay- 
ment by 10th of month following delivery. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Delivered prices per cu. yd. 





Zones$ 

2 3 ~ 5 6 7 8 9 10 
6.20 6.35 6.50 6.65 680 695 7.10 7.25 7.40 
5.95 6.10 6.25 6.40 6.55 6.70 6.85 7.00 7.15 
5.75 5.90 6.05 6.20 6.35 6.50 6.65 6.80 6.95 
5.55 5.70 5.85 6.00 6.15 6.30 6.45 6.60 6.75 
5.40 5.55 5.70 5.85 6.00 6.15 6.30 6.45 6.60 
5.30 5.45 5.60 5.75 5.90 6.05 6.20 6.35 6.50 
5.15 5.30 5.45 5.60 5.75 5.90 6.05 6.20 6.35 
5.05 5.20 5.35 5.50 5.65 5.80 5.95 6.10 6.25 
4.90 5.05 5.20 5.35 5.50 5.65 5.80 5.95 6.10 
4.65 4.80 4.95 5.10 5.25 5.40 5.55 5.70 5.85 
7.60 7.75 7.90 8.05 8.20 8.35 8.50 8.65 8.80 
6.75 6.90 7.05 7.20 7.35 7.50 7.65 7.80 7.95 





§All zones radiating from center of city. Zone 1 is one mile in radius, 
zone 2 is two miles in radius, zone 3 is three miles in radius, etc. Cash dis- 
count: 25c per cu. yd. 10th of month following date of delivery. Orders for 
less than 2 cu. yd. will carry same haul charge as 2 cu. yd. Orders for 2 cu. 
yd. or over will be delivered in full loads at 2 yd. or more. No extra charge 
will be made for finishing load if less than 2 cu. yd. Fifteen minutes allowed 
to unload. Additional time charged at rate of $2.00 per hour. All prices sub- 
ject to revision to conform to current costs of materials. 


DALLAS, TEX.t 








r Slump . - Slump— ~ 
Y%in.to 3in.to 6in. to %in.to 3in.to 6 in. to 
Strength 1 in. 4 in. 7 in. Strength 1 in. 4in. 7 in. 
1500 5.25 5.45 5.75 2500 5.80 6.00 6.30 
2000 5.55 5.75 6.05 3000 6.15 6.45 6.75 
Fixed Mixes (any slump) 
FS ccc dias 6.45 p =. SSE 6.75 oh a 7.45 


tPrices subject to 2% 15 days and are based on quantities of 50 to 999 
cu. yd. and on delivery in 2%-cu. yd. loads within Zone 1, which extends 
about 1% miles from either of two plants. Zone charges are approximately 
10c per cu. yd. per mile beyond the Zone 1 limit. On quantities under 50 cu. 
vd. add 20c and on quantities over 1000 cu. yd. deduct 30c. 





Rock Products 


Current Prices of Ready-Mix Concrete 


CLEVELAND, OHIO (a)—Prices per cu. yd. to contractors. 


Public Square basing point 
Aggregate: Limestone 


Mix lst mile Mix Ist mile 
i <9) Ue ee 8.70 ION ak cee eee 6.60 
| a ian Seether hae ee STN 7.40 me ekg etre Ra ne aE Miele a 6.50 
IGE isc Re eee 7.20 De eee. heutige easels 6.30 
8 8 cc ee 7.00 Ba Sie is he cena nb cee 5.90 
ee 5, RD OD a CMD 7.00 1-2 te RM terres 9.25 
P9898 oie cen 6.90 1-2% Finish............. 8.50 
eS 6 ie ee 6.75 1-3 Pm. ee 7.75 


(a) Add 20c per yd. to above prices for each additional mile up to four 
miles; beyond this, for each additional mile add 10c per yd. On orders of 50 
yd. or more, contractors quoted 50c per yard less. No discount for quantity 
to industrials or consumers. On orders of less than 10 yd. to the one-time 
buyer class, add $1 per yard. Extra charge for concrete delivered nights, Sun- 
days or holidays, $1 per yard over daytime schedule. For high-early-strength 
or waterproofing cements, add $2 per yard. Minimum delivery, 1 yd. Prices 
quoted are based upon normal discharge of the load within 20 minutes after 
arrival of truck. A demurrage charge of $1 will be made for each 15 minutes 
thereafter. 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Prices per cu. yd. (b) 
(Made with =. gravel for structural work) 











’ Plant ¢ Zone ~ 
Mix Slump price A B Cc D 
1-2%4-5 2-in. 6.00 6.50 6.75 7.00 7.25 
1-2%4-5 6 in. 6.25 6.75 7.00 7.25 7.50 
1-2 --4 2 in. 6.50 7.00 7.25 7.50 7.75 
1-2 -4 6 in. 6.75 7.25 7.50 7.75 8.00 
1-2 -3% 2 in. 7.00 7.50 7.75 8.00 8.25 
1-2 -3% 6 in. 7.25 7.75 8.00 8.25 8.50 

1-2%4-3 2 in. 7.50 8.00 8.25 8.50 5 
1-24%4-3 6 in. 7.75 8.25 8.50 8.75 le 
(Made with ~ gravel for cellar and sidewalks) 
ant c Zone ~ 
Mix Slump price A B Cc D 

1-2%-5 2 in. 5.75 6.25 6.50 6.75 7.00 
1-2%4-5 6 in. 6.00 6.50 6.75 7.00 7.25 
1-2 -4 2 in. 6.25 6.75 7.00 7.25 7.50 
1-2 -4 6 in. 6.50 7.00 7.25 7.50 7.75 
1-2 -3% 2in 6.75 7.25 7.50 7.75 8.00 
1-2 -3% 6in 7.00 7.50 7.75 8.00 8.25 
1-2%4-3 2 in. 7.25 7.75 8.00 8.25 8.50 
1-2%4-3 6 in. 7.50 8.00 8.25 8.50 8.75 


(b) Discount of 50c per cu. yd. allowed on deliveries made between the Ist 
and 15th of the month if bill is paid before the 25th and on deliveries made 
between 16th and 30th if paid before the 10th of following month. Quick 
setting $2.00 per cu. yd. extra; waterproofing, $2.00 per cu. yd. extra. Each 
zone approximately one mile. 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Prices per cu. yd. (c) 

















Mix Quantity Delivered Called for 
1-2-4 Less than 1 cu. yd 11.00 10.00 
1-2-4 From 1to 4 cu. yd 10.00 9.00 
1-2-4 From 5 to 10 cu. yd 9.50 8.50 
1-2-4 From 11 to 49 cu. yd 9.00 8.00 
1-2-4 From 50 cu. yd. and up 8.50 7.50 


(c) For 1-2-3 mix add 50c per cu. yd. to prices quoted; for 1-3-5 mix 
deduct 50c per cu. yd. from prices quoted. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices per cu. yd. delivered in city.t 


Strength Portland “Incor” Strength Portland ‘“Incor’” 
1800 Ib. 6.50 7.30 3000 Ib. 8.00 9.25 
2000 Ib. 7.00 8.00 3500 Ib. 8.60 10.00 
2500 Ib. 7.50 8.50 4000 Ib. 9.80 11.75 


tAbove prices based on gravel for aggregate. If stone is wanted for aggre- 
gate, additional charge of $1.00 per cu. yd. is made to above prices. 5% cash 
discount for payment 10th of month following date of invoice. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Prices for 1-15 cu. yd., 
one mile radius of plant. (f) 


delivered within 


Mix Mix 
je I ACE N ERE eR NI a eS CORES Rae 9.25 1-214--5.... nscegeeiliaemmnmdgcae ae 
Pe ois eaten ee eos 8.75 = SSE Rare uedac a eae 12.25 
Le, EES Sn te ee Mae: 8.65 PCials aanteictccnind ican 10.50 
(f) Discount of 5% allowed for payment 15 days from date. of invoice. 


OMAHA. NEB.*—Prices per cu. yd. for quantities from 1 to 300 yd., 
delivered anywhere within the city. 
28-day strength 
Nas 2. SSG i Wi res 6.75 We. 3. 250 Tk S60 fhe ccc 6.25 
No.2. S0GG Ri Ott Wi cn 6.50 No. 4. 2000 Ib. sq. in..................... 6.00 
Transit-Mix Concrete 


28-day strength 


28-day strength 28-day strength 


No. 1. 3600 Ib. sq. im..........-....s--00e 6.90 INNS. 2600 Ti 0G Sie ok, 6.40 
No: 2.. 3100 1b. 06-9. 6.65 No. 4. 2100 Ib. sq. in..................... 6.15 


*Sand-gravel mix used as aggregate. No. 1, 6 sacks cement per cu. yd. con- 
crete; No. 2, 5% sacks cement; No. 3, 5 sacks cement; No. 4, 4% sacks 
cement. For high-early-strength concrete using ‘“‘Quikard” or other super- 
cement. add $2.50 per cu. yd. 
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NEWARK, N. J. § 
1-2 +4 





Rock Products 


October 22, 1932 


PITTSBURGH, PENN.—Prices shown are per cu. yd., from 2 to 15 yd,(j) 


pide 7.00 3 Bike en Mix Strength Mix 
1- 2%-5 » eo * 6.60 1-3 6... sees ckisniiccan - ali wspeleaensa Med peo i =< 1 ae 7.60 
ee .. 3500 Ib. 8.1 1-2%4-5 7:45 
§Discount of 2% if paid by 10th of month itivsiag ‘divers. dl - ——o "3300 lb. 6.95 etd 4 738 
ae 9 7 ay | Oo i, on] 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. (h)—Plant prices per cu. yd. for 1 to 50 yd. 1-2%-3% ao See, -t 7.25 














1-2 -4 Class B).... 3000lb. 7.75 

















Mix a ag a a gg = se (j) Class A concrete is a special concrete prepared for the city of Pitts. 
65 50 20 tke) Sie oe 7.45 9.45 burgh. Prices vary according to zones. Dealer’s commission of 50c per cu. yd, 
7:29 2-3 -6....... ee 8.30 10.60 allowed. No commission allowed over 200 cu. yd. Prices subject to cash dis- 
ie —_ po seeceene ys ety count of 25c per cu. yd. for payment 15 days from date of invoice. Under 
8.35 1-3 topping........ 7.85 10.55 2-yd. delivery a charge of $2 per cu. yd. will be made. 
8.75 
Plant prices per cu. yd., 50 cu. yd. and over PUEBLO, COLO.—Prices per cu. yd.|l 
Te Sai CaN CTR a 4.75 5.55 ot Oe 6.15 8.00 Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Be eka eam 5.10 5 $466. 6.90 9.05 Strength, 
Ee Te — Senet teen Cee 5.30 6.50 1+1% topping........ 8.55 12.70 Zone 1 Zone 2 Zone 3 ss * mf test 
2 2 ROE 5.50 6.85 1-2 _ topping........ 7.65 11.10 Grade A 7.40 7.60 7.80 3000-lb, 
1-3~ 4 = 1-3 topping........ 6.30 8.85 — Z A — ia 2700-Ib. 
2 rade R c Bs | 2400-Ib. 
(h) ‘il prices subject to 5% discount 15. days, 30 days net. Haulage based Grade D 6.60 6.80 7.00 2100-Ib. 
ee. Grade G 6.10 6.30 6.50 1500 Ib. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.i—Prices per cu. yd. 
Manhattan and Bronx 








Mix Zone1 Zone2 Zone3 Mix 
| ee 10.00 10.20 10.40 : Rn Ta: 8.50 8.70 8.90 
































Cement Mortar 
Zone1 Zone2 Zone3 


oi Mi ||Deduct 50c per cu. yd. for orders of 10 yd. or more. For delivery outside 
1-1340-3 9.50 1-1 3 3.50 of city, add 20c per mile beyond Zone 3. 

1-2-4 1 a © ag eeerrmacnnarie 8.00 

1-24%4-5 8.25 1-2%%4-5 7.75 SAN JOSE, CALIF.—Prices per cu. yd. delivered within one mile of 
1-3 -6 7.75 1-3-— 6 7.50 plant. (k) 

Westchester County (within radius of 7 miles) ; Up to Over : Up to Over 
1-1%4-3 9.25 1-2%4-5 8.00 Mix 5cu.yd. 5 cu.yd. Mix 5 cu.yd. 5 cu.yd. 
1-2 -4 8.50 1-3 -6 2 yr ren ae ee y Soe 

Brookl n wed cocccccossadssncustansostoncss . ee eee errr 6.50 
Under Over 2 Under Over (k) For deliveries outside of this area add 30c per cu. yd. per mile. Cash 
: po 50 ea 50 sa : re 50 ry ‘ae 50 al discount of 50c per cu. yd. if paid in full by 10th day of following month. 
EM indncciasknensedeetubeiok - PED ike ipednnmbisnnabeaas 
etc, SCs Sen 9.25 8.00 a Pancreat 8.75 7.50 


tSpeciai designed mixes on the strength basis priced according to the 


strength desired. 


WILKES-BARRE, PENN.—Prices per cu. yd. 


Mix Mix 
Die PID eo aces csweigcdcsasveesas 7.00 —2—4..... 
1-3 —5..... “g 
1-2Y-5.. 7.25 - 


00 BI oaks sccpaccosenceeeniecoteuneos 
1-2 


radius of plant. (1) 


Over Less than 
Mix Scu.yd. Scu.yd. Mix 
1-6 (6 sacks cement) 8.50 
1-7 (5 sacks cement) 8.00 
7.75 (1) For deliveries outside of this area add 30c per cu. yd. per mile. Cash 
. 11.00 discount of 50c per cu. yd. if paid in full by 10th day of following month. 


7.50 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIF.—Price per cu. yd. delivered within two-mile 


Over Less than 
5 cu.yd. 5 cu. yd. 
9.00 1-8 (41%4 sackscement) 7.60 8.10 
8.50 1-9(4 sackscement) 7.40 7.90 





Outlines Program to Promote 
Federal Relief Construction 


REVIEW of the local benefits possible 

and how the $2,000,000,000 relief bill 
makes such needed construction possible is 
contained in an information circular recently 
issued by the Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The circular explains the different sec- 
tions of the law, lists typical projects for 
which loans have been made, then outlines 
a program of procedure for making loan 
applications for local self-liquidating proj- 
ects. A suggested publicity story is also 
included. This material is available to those 
wishing to promote such projects. 


Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in September 


HE FOLLOWING DATA are com- 

piled from reports received direct from 
producers of sand-lime brick located in vari- 
ous parts of the United States and Canada. 
The accompanying statistics may be regarded 
as representative of the industry. 

Sixteen sand-lime brick plants reported 
for the month of September, this number 
being one more than the number reporting 
for the month of August, statistics for which 
were published in our issue of September 24. 

Reports for the month of September in- 
dicate a slight reduction in sand-lime brick 
production. Rail shipments show an_ in- 


crease, while a decrease is shown in truck 
shipments. Stocks on hand also show an 
increase and unfilled orders a decrease. 


Average Prices for September 


Plant 
Shipping point price Delivered 
Detroit; Mich, 3... $10.00 $11.00-12.50 
| eee 11.00 12.50 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... ........ 12.50 
Medfield, Mass. .............. 8.00 9.00-10.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. .......... 8.50 10.50 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 6.00 7.50 
Mishawaka, Ind. ............ Sizo) . « “wee 
Pontiac, “Mich: 2............-- 10.50 12.50 
Saginaw, Mach: .........-..:- 1900; 9 ihae 
SYPACHSE “INE Y..: tece. cs 18.00 20.00 
Toronto, Ont., Can......... 12.00 13.50 


Statistics for August and September 
*August +September 


Production 2422.02.34 2,537,173 $2,523,072 
Shipments (rail) ........ 175,880 454.900 
Shipments (truck) ....2,508,457 1,807,506 
Stocks on hand .......... 4.150.913 5.897 ,620 
Unfilled orders. .......... 5,923,000 2,253,846 


*Fifteen plents renorting. Incomplete, five not 
reporting unfilled orders. {Sixteen plants report- 
ing; incomplete, one not renorting stocks on hand, 
and six not reporting unfilled orders. tIncludes 
28,222 double brick. 

Notes from Producers 

Grande Brick Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports delivery of over 840,000 sand-lime 
brick for civic auditorium at Grand Rapids. 

Walker and Frank Brick Co. reports that 
it will soon begin to make deliveries on post 
office job at Detroit. 

Medfield Brick Co., Medfield, Mass., has 
purchased outright the assets of American 
Brick Co., Boston, Mass. Fredric S. Sny- 
der is president of the Medfield concern: 


C. H. Carmichael, general manager, and 
A. A. Robert, sales manager. The company 
reports receiving orders for sand-lime brick 
for the Dorchester high school at Boston, 
and pathological building of the Boston City 
hospital. It has recently completed sand- 
lime brick deliveries for the Norfolk state 
prison colony and Wheaton Seminary at 
Norton, Mass. 


Three Eastern Quarries Merge 


 prartndapenees::3 papers for the Con- 
struction Materials Co., a consolidation of 
three Maryland quarry concerns, have been 
filed with the Maryland State Tax Commis- 
sion. It is capitalized at $350,000, with all! 
stock subscribed. 


The three properties combined in the new 
company are the quarries of Thomas P. 
Murray, at Loch Raven; the Port Deposit 
Granite Co., and the Woodstock Quarries 
at Granite. Mr. Murray is president of the 
new corporation; Harvie R. Williams, vice- 
president, and J. Wesley McAllister, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Mr. Murray has long been active in the 
stone business. Mr. McAllister was sheriff 
of Hartford County for twelve years and 
Mr. Williams was formerly secretary and 
director of sales for the National Lime and 
Stone Co. 

At present the headquarters of the com- 
pany are at Port Deposit, but in the near 
future headquarters will be established in 
Baltimore City—Towson (Md.) Jeffersonian. 











Phosphate in the Tennessee 
District 


EATHER CONDITIONS in the Co- 

lumbia, Tenn., phosphate district have 
been most unfavorable for operations of the 
small hand miner. Continued rains have 
made it practically impossible to produce 
and ship on an economical basis from the 
small operations. Had these producers op- 
erated during the summer when weather 
conditions were favorable they might now 
be shipping in comparatively large volume 
from stock. 

The large companies, some of which have 
machine prepared lump available, expect to 
profit as a result of this condition, which 
eventually will mean higher prices. As yet 
no purchases appear to have been made 
above the figure of $3.75 basis 72% B.P.L. 
No demand has come from the fertilizer 
channels nor from the high phosphorous pig 
iron producers. When it does come supplies 
will be hard to find at a reasonable price. 

Practical research is expected to start 
soon on a process lately developed by the 
staff of one of the universities in which a 
dry, white product containing 20% avail- 
able phosphoric acid can be made from run 
of mine phosphate rock containing only 50% 
B.P.L., using less acid than is required to 
make 16% superphosphate from 72% rock. 

Considerable interest has resulted from 
the address by Dr. M. C. Ford on the 
proper use of phosphates. He said that 
the agriculture of the Mississippi valley out- 
side of the Blue Grass region of Kentucky 
and the Middle Basin of Tennessee is rap- 
idly reaching the point where the yields ob- 
tained will be in proportion to the phosphate 
fertilizer used. He showed that 1,225,000 
tons of phosphate rock annually would be 
required by farmers in order to balance the 
phosphorus removed by their crops. This 
is four to five times the present production 
of the Tennessee field, three times its nor- 
mal production, and twice as much as the 
largest production known. He said that 
both rock-- and super-phosphate gave good 
results and should be used widely. 


Plan Two New Gravel Plants in 
San Francisco Area 


N ANTICIPATION of orders which are 

expected to result from the construction 
of two new San Francisco _Bay bridges, 
owners of gravel plants in the vicinity of 
Pleasanton are preparing for runs this win- 
ter, the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune states. 
It is understood that the bulk of the gravel 
to be used in the concrete is to be purchased 
in this area. 

As engineers have stated that the present 
plants in Livermore valley do not have suffi- 
cient capacity to supply all of the gravel. 
It is understood that two new companies are 
Planning to open deposits near Livermore. 
One of these plants, it is asserted, will cost 


approximately $500,000. 


Rock Products 


Recovering Waste Products 


HE Universal Exploration Co.,. which 

operates a large zinc mine at Jefferson 
City, Tenn., has recently undertaken the sale 
of some of its byproducts in the rock prod- 
ucts field, and in order to do so has installed 
some new equipment. The installation in- 
cluded a Traylor crusher for primary break- 
ing and Symons cone crushers for secondary 
breaking. Large ball mills further reduced 
the material until it passes 20-mesh. 

A large jig, manufactured by the Rogers 
Foundry and Manufacturing Co., Joplin, 
Mo., has now been placed in the plant and 
most of the chats are run over this jig be- 
fore being sent on to the ball mills. By 
“floating” in this jig the lighter stone passes 
off at the top while the heavier ore is re- 
tained at the bottom. Thus it is not neces- 
sary to run the stone through the ball mills, 
resulting in a saving in their operation, and 
at the same time furnishing fhe company 
with a salable stone product. The stone is 
suitable for concrete work as well as for 
crushed stone roads and penetration type 
roads. Agstone is another byproduct of this 
plant. The zinc process is one of flotation, 
and the tailings left after the metallic por- 
tion is removed are carried by flume out to 
a large tailing dump. The Universal com- 
pany is now selling these tailings to farmers 
and expects to do a good business with this 
material. 


Milwaukee Producer Increases 
Operations 100 Per Cent 
HE United Materials Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., reports an expanded market has 


‘forced a 100% increase in operations in its 


sand and gravel division, where the plant 
has worked on a double shift of 16 hours a 
day for the last six weeks. 

The report, given by officials of the com- 
pany, indicated a large percentage of the 
material ordered is moving directly to vari- 
ous public construction jobs. 

Though the plant is now operating slightly 
in excess of the present demand, an even 
greater market is anticipated, and the double 
shift will be continued as long as weather 
permits, to accumulate a surplus of mate- 
rials to accommodate building operations and 
concrete construction projects scheduled for 
early spring, officials asserted —Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel. 


Drop Receivership Request 


QUITY PROCEEDINGS started in the 

Northampton County, Penn., court by 
preferred stockholders last May, asking for 
the appointment of a receiver for the Key- 
stone Portland Cement Co. were discontinued 
October 13 by F. E. Walter, attorney for 
the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs had found the 
affairs of the company in a satisfactory con- 
dition, it was said—New York (N. Y.) 
Times. 
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Praise High Quality of Ready 
Mixed Concrete 


RODUCERS of ready-mixed concrete 

should appreciate the tribute recently paid 
the General Materials Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
It definitely shows how quality production 
is recognized and how it can help win wider 
acceptance and use for ready-mixed concrete. 
The tribute was in the form of a news story 
appearing in the St. Louis Star-Times and 
read as follows: 

“A notable feature of the entire I. T.S. 
terminal project has been the exceptionally 
high quality of construction maintained 
throughout. For the concrete work, for in- 
stance, a very rigid specification was pre- 
pared, which required the use of the most 
modern methods developed by engineers for 
the preparation of concrete. 

“Several contractors on early stages of 
the construction turned to the ready-mixed 
concrete service of the General Material Co. 
The results were so satisfactory to the rail- 
road officials that arrangements were made 
for the General Material Co. to supply 
ready-mixed concrete on all of the subse- 
quent I. T. S. construction. The material 
company erected an additional concrete mix- 
ing plant near Franklin and Hadley to fa- 
cilitate serving the I. T.S. work as well as 
other downtown construction. 

“All devices for the production of concrete 
in the most scientific manner were installed 
in the plant, which has been called one of 
the most accurately controlled plants con- 
structed. 

“Ordinary concrete, according to builders 
and others, is considered satisfactory when 
the average compressive strength at 28 days 
is over 2000 Ib. per sq. in. The concrete for 
the floors and columns in the Midwest 
Building average 4200, it is stated. 

“The result of the complete cooperation 
between the railroad, the contractors and the 
material company has been, in the opinion 
of many builders, the highest type of con- 
crete job in the vicinity of St. Louis.” 


To Store Aggregate with Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. Loan 


REPRESENTATIVE of the United 
States Department of Agriculture was 
in Carrollton, Mo., recently and, together 
with the chairman of the county highway 
commission, leased three acres of land. This 
acreage will be used to pile rock and sand 
in anticipation of the widening of Route 24. 
Although the work of paving will prob- 
ably not be started for several years, the 
material will be placed in readiness for fu- 
ture use at the present time to help the un- 
employment situation there. The rock and 
sand will be shipped to Wakenda and will 
be hauled to the site leased. 

This work is the result of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. advancing funds to the 
state highway commission.—Carrollton ( Mo.) 
Republican. 
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Small Locomotive 


HE Brookville Locomotive Co., Brook- 
ville, Penn., has announced its new “B-I- 
30” Series of locomotives supplied standard 
in all gages, in 4, 5, 6 and 7 tons weight. 
They have a speed range, both forward and 


BROOKVILLE 





Made in 4, 5, 6 and 7 tons 


reverse, from 2 to 15 mi. per hr., with en- 
gine power above the average used in loco- 
motives of this weight, the manufacturer 
states. 

The power unit is the new “I-30” McCor- 
mick-Deering industrial tractor. Locomotive 
features have been held to essentials, includ- 
ing a heavy unbreakable steel frame, sand- 
ers, dual brakes, dual spring journal boxes, 
etc. Brookville steel tired drive wheels are 
standard equipment. 


° 
Dragline Bucket 


HE Wellman Engineering Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio, announces improvements to 
its tvpe “DL” Williams dragline bucket. 
These improvements include welded stiffen- 
ers extending the full length of the bucket 
on the outside, interlocked with the bail at- 
taching brackets; quick-opening hinged hitch 
which permits the use of a solid one-piece 
attaching clevis, enabling the operator to 
quickly set the drag chains at the best dig- 
ging angle; its side- 
reinforced 
with an angle welded 
to the plate between the 
arch and back strap; 
it has a_ special box- 


walls are 


section steel casting 
arch; it is fitted with 
the “Williams” patented 
teeth having reversible 
points and the lip is of 
special heat-treated 
steel: and it has the 
tubular design of spread- 
er-bar ‘with improved 
end fittings, and also a 
special three-way swiv- 





cled link and an improved sheave block. 

Another feature is the wearing shoes, 
which are forged or welded to the sides of 
the contacting chain links, for bearing 
against strips provided on the sides of the 
bucket. 

One other feature is the drag cable socket 
which has two hooks, or spurs, on the in- 
side for attachment of the rings at the front 
ends of the main drag chain. All wearing 
thus takes place between the casting and the 
rings, the manufacturer states. 

These features have been incorporated 
without increase in weight, according to the 
manufacturer. These buckets are built in 
sizes ranging from 1% to 3 cu. yd. rated 
capacity. 
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Improves Trucks 


HE Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. of 

Clintonville, Wis., has announced a com- 
plete new line of heavy-duty trucks for 
1933. The models range in size from the 
2 to 2% ton four-wheel-drive to the 15-ton 
six-wheel drive, and incorporate many new 
improvements. Special mention is made of 
three primary models, featured for use in 
the major FWD markets; they are the H6 
of 2-2% tons capacity, for road mainte- 
nance, the CU6 of 314-4 tons capacity, for 
road building and snow removal, and the X6. 

The CU6 of 3%-4 tons capacity is said to 
have many mechanical advantages over its 
predecessors. The cab is of the aero- 
dynamic type with an internal sun visor and 
has all the appointments of a pleasure car, 
including rear-view mirror, windshield wiper, 
and a redesigned dash. 


The motor in this model is a six-cylinder 
seven-bearing crankshaft unit, rated at 91 
hp. There are five speeds forward and one 
reverse in the heavy-duty sliding jaw clutch 
transmission, providing a speed of 32 mi. 
per hour in the standard 7.35 to 1 gear ratio. 





Increased strength without increase in weight 
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Six-cylinders, with five forward speeds 


Optional ratios give speeds of 19.5 mi. per 
hour to 41 mi. per hour in high gear, de- 
pending on the customer’s requirements. 


The wheelbase is 147 in. with three others 
optional, that is, 159 in., 169 in., and 179 in. 
can be furnished if desired. The tread has 
been increased from 60 to 72 in. and the 
motor, transmission, etc., lowered 4 in. The 
turning radius is also shortened. 


To Sell SKF Drill Steel 
RRANGEMENTS have been made 
.“whereby Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, 
N. Y., has acquired exclusive rights to 
market SKF drill steel throughout the 
world. The product is being sold under the 
trade name IR-SKF. 


This brand of steel, which is claimed to 
be of unusually high quality, was developed 
by the technical departments of Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., in collaboration with the SKF 
mills. 

The high power and fast speeds of mod- 
ern rock drills require a high quality drill 
steel with long fatigue life to resist break- 
age and to give fast cutting power. It is 
said that IR-SKF steel meets these require- 
ments and that at the same time it is easy 
to shape and sharpen and that it will hold 
its cutting edge and gage through a long 
period of service. 

IR-SKF steel is available in all standard 
sizes and sections in both solid and hollow 
forms. The hollow steel is made by the 
SKF “supersmooth” hole process, which is 
claimed to produce an absolutely uniform 
hole throughout the length of the steel. 


Adds Welding Rods 


HE Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

announces a new line of general purpose 
welding rods. While the Champion com- 
pany wil! still continue to market its rivets, 
its sales organization will have with it a line 
of welding rods to offer customers. 
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Midget Photoelectric Relay 


NEW photoelectric relay has been an- 

nounced by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. This relay is applicable 
to installations where practically complete 
interception of the light beam is made. The 
unit is particularly adaptable to counting ap- 
plications. The unit will operate on light 
impulses of one-fifteenth of a second dura- 
tion. The relay should also find many appli- 
cations in the limit switch field. 


The unit is complete in itself without an 
enclosing case, but a drawn shell enclosing 
case is provided to allow mounting on a 
vertical support. 


T 


Where the interrupting capacity of the 
sensitive relay contact is not sufficient to 
handle the device to be controlled, a small 
contactor or magnetic switch may be inter- 
posed between the sensitive relay and the 
controlled device. 


Driving Link for Roll Crushers 


NEW driving arrangement for double 

roll crushers, consisting of a geared 
driving link, has been developed and patents 
applied for by F. M. Welch Engineering 
Service, Greenville, Ohio. 

As shown in the accompanying illustration 
the arrangement consists of a link connection 
between the two roll shafts with.gears to 
transmit power from one shaft to the other. 
It permits different roll settings to give dif- 
ferent sized products and to compensate for 
wear of the roll shells without changing the 
perfect mesh of the gears. Either roll shaft 
may be the driving unit and the gears may 
be varied to give different roll speeds. 

It is stated that any amount of power may 
be transmitted with any relative speed be- 
tween the two rolls and that maintenance is 
no greater than for ordinary speed reducers. 
The links and gears are enclosed in a hous- 
ing or gear case. 


WORN ROLLS READY, 
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Oversize Caterpillar Mounting 
for Dragline 
NEW oversize caterpillar mounting is 
announced by Bucyrus-Erie Co. of 
South Milwaukee, Wis., for application to 
its 52-B dragline. This new mounting is 
extra long, is extra wide and can be fur- 
nished with 36- or 42-in. wide links to give 
greater bearing area than the standard 
mounting used for solid bottom. 
Liberal clearance under the truck frame 


has been provided, the manufacturer states, - 


and mud guards protect the driving machin- 
ery. Steering is controlled from the opera- 
tor’s station on deck. Ends of the two 
caterpillar belts are tapered to facilitate go- 
ing through soft places and walking over 
logs. 

The overall length is 21 ft. 2 in. and the 
overall width is 13 ft. 6 in. The bearing 
area is 122.5 sq. ft. The 52-B dragline to 
which this mounting applies is listed as han- 
dling a 1%4-in. yd. heavy type Bucyrus-Erie 
drag bucket on a 75-ft. boom. 
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Tractor Mounted Air 
Compressor 

HE Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio, announces that air compressors are 
now available for all model Cletrae crawler 
tractors. The capacities of the compressors 
are from 120 cu. ft. for the Model 15 Cletrac 
up to 640 cu. ft. for the Model 80 Cletrac. 

Advantages claimed for tractor mounted 
compressors are that it is thus possible to 
keep the air supply at the work; long hose 
lines are eliminated; it can be quickly driven 
out of the way for blasting and can be 
moved easily to the windward side of the 
work, thus keeping the unit out of the abra- 
sive dirt created by the operation. 

All of these tractors may be used with the 
air compressors, or the compressors may be 
removed leaving the standard tractor unit 
which can be employed for other types of 
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Compensates for wear on rolls 





Does not interfere with regular duties 


work. The design and method of mounting 
the compressor is such that the drawbar of 
the tractor is left free and the ability of the 
tractor to do.hauling jobs is not impaired. 


Portable Arc Welder 


HE P&H Hansen gasoline motor driven 

arc welder is announced by the Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. The unit is 
built in capacities of from 100 to 600 
amperes, and is built for quick accessibility, 
the manufacturer states. Waukesha engines 
are used, which are equipped with self start- 
ers. Easily removed, weatherproof side cov- 
ers give protection against the elements. 
The operating control for regulating weld- 
ing current is on the commutator end of the 
generator. An auxiliary generator may be 
obtained to mount on the end of the welding 
generator to furnish current for light and 
tool operation. 
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Cable Lubricant and Wire Rope 
Grease Stuffer 
CABLE LUBRICANT is being mar- 
keted by the Hodson Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. Features claimed for this lubricant are 
that it has a tough, tenacious body; it has 
a high degree of adhesiveness; it will not 
become thin and run off the cable when sub- 
jected to the highest heats of climatic con- 
ditions, nor scale off when subjected to low 
temperatures; it is highly resistant to water, 
fresh or salt; and it has considerable resist- 
ance to some acids. It is made in different 
consistencies for different sizes of cables. 
The company also makes a wire rope 
grease stuffer to facilitate the application 
of the lubricant in the manufacture of cables. 


Stoker Drive Unit 

STOKER DRIVE unit for driving both 

fan and screw of underfeed domestic 
and industrial stokers is announced by the 
Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Co., Chicago, 
Ill. This new unit is made in three sizes to 
handle 200, 400 and 600 Ib. of coal per hour. 
Six speed changes are provided. All operat- 
ing parts are totally enclosed and operate in 
oil. Extreme quietness is a feature claimed 
for this unit. 


‘ 
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More Roads for Less Money Is 
Conference Theme 


HE Tenth Annual Asphalt Paving Con- 

ference will be held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, from December 5 to 9, 
with a business and technical program de- 
signed to consider current problems of most 
importance to national, 
highway officials, engineers, technologists 
and contractors. An entertainment program 
has been designed to make the Crescent City 
trip memorable for all who attend the meet- 
ing. The conference will be held under the 
auspices of the Asphalt Institute of New 
York and the Association of Asphalt Paving 
Technologists. 

J. E. Pennybacker, managing director of 
the Asphalt Institute, has announced that 
highlights include an explanation by S. S. 
Lewis, Pennsylvania Secretary of High- 
ways of how that state is solving its farm- 
to-market problem, and an address by 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. Representa- 
tives of 75 asphalt road equipment manufac- 
turers will contribute authentic information 
on the latest technical developments pertain- 
ing to road building, thus making the con- 
ference serve as a clearing-house of the latest 
advances in asphalt road construction. W.R. 
Boyd, executive vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, will deliver a com- 
prehensive address on diversion of gas tax 
iunds from road building purposes. 


state and county 


The main function of the forthcoming con- 
ference, explained Mr. Pennybacker, is to 
help road officials and engineers solve the 
nationally vital question of how to make 
smaller road budgets meet ever-expanding 
road building programs. 


Possible Market for Lime! 


HE United States Bureau of Mines has 

recently issued a 76-p. booklet (Bulletin 
360) on “Removal of Soot from Furnaces 
and Flues by the Use of Salts or Com- 
pounds,” which contains some interesting in- 
formation for house holders who stoke their 
own furnaces, but what should interest lime 
manufacturers the most is the fact that the 
first English patent for a “smoke prevention 
composition,” issued in 1856, was: Quick- 
lime or substance containing it, with or 
without soda ash or other alkaline substance : 
quicklime and 1/20 part soda ash recom- 
mended. 

It doesn’t appear that the Bureau of Mines 
made any tests of lime, or lime compounds 
except chloride of lime, as soot removers, 
but in the days of Victorian England lime 
must have been considered to have some 
virtues or no one would have taken the 
trouble to patent its use. Perhaps some 
lime manufacturer will be sufficiently inter- 
ested to experiment on his own account. 

One trouble with marketing lime is that 
its many virtues were better known to the 
ancients than to many modern manufacturers. 
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E. L. Coppock to Succeed 
Dr. Ellerbeck 

S SUCCESSOR to the late Dr. W. L. 

Ellerbeck, president and general man- 
ager of the Nephi Plaster and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, the directors 
have chosen E, L. Coppock, heretofore vice- 
president and assistant manager of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Coppock will also become general 
manager of another firm managed by Dr. 
Ellerbeck, the Utah Lime and Stone Co., 
also of Salt Lake City, but he has not as- 
sumed the presidency of this concern. It was 
stated that the directors would elect a presi- 
dent a little later. 


Pioneer Sand Co. Host to Sand 


and Gravel Producers 


ETWEEN 35 and 40 members of the 
Missouri Valley Sand and Gravel 
Association were expected in St. Joseph 
October 5 for their fall meeting. It was 


planned to hold their meetings on a barge 
of the Pioneer Sand Co., and an inspection 
trip of the companies plant and of the river 
operations were included in the program. 
The plant of the Pioneer Sand Co., of which 
Capt. R. J. Stewart is general manager, was 
described in the August 1, 1931 
Rock Propwcts. 


issue of 


E. E. Haight 
LBERT E. HAIGHT, 33, 
the Concrete Publishing Co., Chicago, 
Ill., publishers of Concrete, died at the 
St. Frances hospital on October 15. Before 
his association with the Concrete Publishing 
Co. in 1925 he was western manager of the 
Class Journal Co. for 18 years. For a num- 
ber of years he served on the executive com- 
mittee of the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. 


president of 


Mr. Haight graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1900. He is survived by his 
widow and two children. 


Concrete Paving Yardage 
ONCRETE PAVEMENT yardage as 
awarded in the United States during 
September and for the period ending Octo- 
ber 1, as reported by the Portland Cement 

Association, follow : 
: Sq. yd. 


awarded during 
September 1, 1932 


Total sq. yd. 
awarded to 
October 1, 1932 





oa 10,690,223 68,497,218 
| nen 1,948,658 7,692,910 
| 14,493 ‘274,066 

POD cee 12,653,374 76,464,194 


S. L. Avery Jr. 
EWELL L. AVERY, Jr., son of the 
president of the United States Gypsum 
Co., died at the home of his parents in Chi- 
cago October 11. He was’3l years old and 
until last summer had been manager of the 
Philadelphia, Penn., plant of the company. 
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Recent Prices Bid and Contracts 
Awarded 


Tiffin, Ohio. Low prices continue to rule 
in county stone contracts. Where formerly 
the county was compelled to pay from $1 
upward per ton for its road stone, stone has 
been bought this summer as low as 40 c. 
Bids for two roads opened October 2 con- 
tained bids as low as 65 and 70 c. per ton. 

Lincoln, Kan. Contracts for five miles of 
gravel on county highway 426 were let here 
recently. Bids for the work averaged 7 c. 
for loading and 4 c. for hauling per yd. mi. 


Adopts Group Life Insurance 
Program 


AN EMPLOYES’ GROUP life insur- 
ance program, supplemented by accident 
and health benefits, has been adopted by the 
Independent Gravel Co. of Joplin, Mo., for 
the benefit of its entire personnel. The Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. is administering 
the plan on a cooperative basis, with em- 
ployer and employes sharing the cost. Un- 
der the group plan, life insurance will be 
in individual amounts of $1000 and $2000, 
according to the rank of the employe. In 
case of sickness or injury incurred off the 
job, weekly benefits of $10 and $20 will be 
paid. 

In conjunction with the group insurance 
program, employes are entitled to the bene- 
fits of a free visiting nurse service during 
sickness or injury. This service, maintained 
by the insurance company, includes the pe- 
riodical distribution of pamphlets on disease 
prevention and health conservation. 

The Hannibal, Mo., branch of the com- 
pany also is covered by the group plan. 


Officers of National Portland 
Cement Co. Resign 
_ aaieapesange of Robert H. Anderson 


of Ambler, Penn., as president of the 
National Portland Cement Co., and Louis 
Rafetto, as treasurer, are accepted by direc- 
tors, Mr. Rafetto has revealed, the Bath 
(Penn.) News states. 

They have resigned because they “realize 
how difficult” it would be at this time to 
sell a new issue of stock, it is reported 
The company is about to float a new issue 
of its preferred stock, Mr. Rafetto said. 


Manitoba Glass Sand 
Development 


IGNIFICANT of the current trend in 
Canadian industry, the Dominion Glass 
Co. is now purchasing sand requirements for 
its Redcliff, Alta., Canada, plant from do- 
mestic sources. Formerly this unit received 
its sand supplies from foreign sources, but 
after a series of tests and experiments the 
company has discovered a suitable substitute 
available in Winnipeg. Some 5000 tons of 
sand have been ordered from that center. 




















NON-PREFORMED WIRE 


ROPE VIRTUALLY EXPLODES 
UNLESS ENDS ARE SECURELY SERVED 





ental to wire rope life? In non-preformed 


wire rope/strands and wires are forcibly hel place—under spring tension. Working 





and befding under this internal stress, wire r 





e cannot possibly give its full quota of 
service. Earlier fatigue and premature breakagaé of outer wires is a direct result of 


internal stress. 


In LAY-SET Preformed Wire Rope internal stress is eliminated by preforming wires and 
strands so they lie naturally in position . . . resulting in a mechanically perfect rope ... 
with equal strand load balance . . . equal distribution of stresses . . . and uniform wear. 
LAY-SET Preformed Wire Rope is easier to handle, resists kinking, high-stranding, low- 


stranding, bird-caging, all of which make for much longer average service with LAY-SET. 


THE ANSWER 


Tomi baa-tp le Put LAY-SET Preformed Wire Rope to 
STRESS IN Via work ... side by side with any brand 
LAY°*SET ‘ Yl of non-preformed wire rope of the same 
size, type, grade and construction... 
If you keep an accurate record of service 
you will find that Lay-Set will out-service, 
out-work and out-live non-preformed 
fl NOTE THE wire rope by a wide margin. 
oy if HELICAL Let us give you more facts. Address: 

ty” ame HAZARD WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


Uo WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


yl 
? - jl REMOVE D ST RAN D New York Pittsburgh Chicago Denver fort Worth Los Angeles 


San Francisco Birmingham Philadelphia Tacoma 
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Incorporations 


Maryland Green Marble Corp., Elkton, 
Wm. P. Whitaker and Curtis O. Tyson. 

Bayview Concrete Construction Corp., Inwood, 
N. Y., $10,000. M. Brandt, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Western Gravel and Contracting Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., $15,000. Earl Younger and Paul Membhardt. 

Tuscola Sand and Gravel Co., 1405 Broadway, 
Flint, Mich. R. C. Baxter, 831 Warren St., Flint, 
Mich. : 

Republic Sand and Gravel Corp., 350 Madison 
Ave., New York City, 100 shares common. 3. &. 
yilbert. 

Goldgulch Gravel Co., Suite 3200, 33 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 100 shares of no par value. 
M. L. Middlekauff, S. M. Alexander and E. K. 
Hitchcock. 


Md. 


Quarries 


Big Rock Stone and Material Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., has resumed operations on a_ full-time 
schedule. 

. E. Patrick, attorney at New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, has been appointed receiver of the Standard 
Rock, Inc., and empowered to dissolve the corpo- 
ration. 

Kelly Island Lime and Transport Co. expected 
to complete a railroad spur to its new quarry at 
Bell, Mich., by October 15, when it planned to 
start operation of its crushing plant. 

Red Oak, Ia. Albert Mulvenna has installed 
a rock crushing plant on the William_ Gammell 
farm near here in preparation for surfacing High- 
way 48. It is expected to operate the plant day 
and night. 


Sand and Gravel 


Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., has started opera- 
tion at its Niles, Calif., gravel pit. 

Clear Lake Sand and Gravel Co., ‘Clear Lake, 
Ia., is operating its plant 14 hours a day. 

Ward Sand and Gravel Co., Oxford, Mich., after 
being closed since last fall, reopened its plant Sep- 
tember 22. 

Lenawee Sand and Gravel Co., Adrian, Mich., 
has raised its dredge which sank some time ago in 
its gravel pit. 

St. Louis Material and Sand Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. has spent $90,000 on a new sand distributing 
plant there. 

Crow Creek Sand and Gravel Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., has resumed operation after being idle for 
some months. 

C. S. Cary and Son, Sparta, Ga., have opened 
a gravel pit near Norris. The material, it is said, 
has been approved for state road improvement. 

Zempter Construction Co., Dallas, Tex., is putting 
in a gravel plant on the Pease river near Quanah 
from which it will supply material for road work in 
that vicinity. 

Philip Grossman, president of the United Mate- 
rials Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Hillside Washed Sand and Gravel 
Co. ‘‘The company can solve its difficulty without 
loss to anyone,” said Mr. -Grossman after his 
appointment. 


Cement 


Aetna Portland Cement Co. resumed operation 
at its Fenton, Mich., plant October 1. 

Oregon Portland Cement Co., Portland, Ore.. 
resumed operation of its Oregon City plant Octo- 
ber 

Southwestern Portland Cement Co. expected to 
resume operation at its El Paso, Tex., plant Octo- 
ber 20. 

Alpha Portland Cement. .Co. has 
Manheim, W. 
hour shifts. : 

Columbia division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

0. is increasing production of its Fultonham, 
Ohio, plant. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. closed its Val- 
ley Junction, Ia., plant October 1. Shipments will 
be made from stock. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. has reopened its 
Birmingham, Ala., plant and will resume operation 
at its Oglesby, Tll., plant in November. Both of 


reopened its 
Va., plant and .will operate in six- 


these plants have been closed for several months. 


Century Cement Corp. has issued notice for a 
meeting 


reditors at Kingston, N. Y., on Octo- 





ber 21. Matters to be considered include the con- 
tinued operation and ultimate disposition of the 
rights and properties of the bankrupt. 

Nebraska Cement Co., Denver, Colo., has opened 
a new quarry and has extended tracks to the site to 
supply its plant at Superior, Neb. The old quarry 
will be used as a source of rock for many months 
and it will be some time before development work 
at the new quarry will be completed and it is ready 
for production. 


Gypsum 


Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, Canada, Ltd., 
started operating all departments of its new West- 
minster plant early in September for the first time 
in several months. 


Lime 


Holmes Lime and Cement Co., Felton, Calif., 1s 
planning to overhaul and modernize its plant there. 

Keith Lime and Specialties Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has appointed C. F. Uhden, formerly chief engi- 
neer for the city of Seattle, as manager. 

Valley Lime Co. of Lindsay, Calif., is making 

its first shipment of lime from the Shell ranch near 
Rawhide, Calif., for sugar refining. Future de- 
velopments will depend on results of this test ship- 
ment. 
_ A. D. Paten and Co.. Seattle, Wash., is open- 
ing a deposit near East Sound, where it expects to 
develop production of lime. Shipments to paper 
mills are contemplated and a dock is being built to 
provide for water shipment. 

Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp., Rockland, 
Me., is installing equipment for the manufacture 
of hydrate and agricultural lime to replace the loss 
in production facilities resulting from fire July 8, 


as_ reported in the July 16 issue of ROCK 
PRODUCTS. 


Cement Products 


Art Concrete Works, Pasadena. Calif., reports a 
concrete receptacle for garbage which it is selling 
has gained much favor. 

Frank Lamb and Sons, Delphi, Ind., have moved 
their plant from Battle Ground to Delphi. They 
manufacture burial vaults, urns and a number of 
other concrete products. 

Otto Walter, Perrysville, Ind., has developed a 
machine for the manufacture of concrete roofing 
tile which it is claimed will produce this tile at a 
price competitive with wood and asphalt shingles. 

Shelton Concrete Products Co., Shelton, Wash., 
reports 1932 as its busiest year to date and that it 
has not had a single idle day at the plant during 
the year. Concrete pipe accounts for most of the 
production. 


Other Rock Products 


Standard Bauxite and Chemical Co. is building 
a new plant near Benton, Ark. 
. Hopkins, Mo. A Kansas City company is inves- 
tigating a rock asphalt deposit near here. 
_ Duquesne Slag Products Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
is planning a loading dock near Dravosburg, Penn., 
with mechanical loading and handling equipment. 


H. H. Helbush and Co., Los Angeles, Calif., is 
considering reopening phosphate mines of the Ag- 
ricultural Potassium Phosphate Co. at Paris, Ida. 

Sanford, N. C. It is rumored that a New Jersey 
company is negotiating for the purchase of the talc 
mine property at Glendon. The mine has not been 
operating for several years. 


Santa Rosa Rock Asphalt Co. Santa Rosa, N. 
Mex., has started operation. Its product will be 
used on highway projects as soon as rail connec- 
tions can be completed, it is reported. 

Pottsville. Penn. A deposit of Dickite, one of the 
world’s most rare minerals, was found in the Pine 
Knot Colliery near here recently. It is used in the 
manufacture of porcelains and this is said to be 
the eleventh known deposit in the world. 


Personals 


F. J. Rudd has been appointed engineer of the 
motor department of the General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass., to succeed L. E. Underwood, who 
has been made manager of the Pittsfield works. 

Samuel Hobbs, structural engineer of the Port- 
land Cement Association, recently spoke at the 
luncheon of the American Association of Engineers 
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in Long Beach, Calif., on ‘‘Practical Methods of 
Proportioning Concrete.” 


George E. Warren, assistant general manager of 
the Portland Cement Association, reports efforts 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to stim- 
ulate construction are having a beneficial effect on 
public morale.on the Pacific coast. 


Obituaries 


Edward J. Norris, 84, pioneer manufacturer of 
concrete products in Terre Haute, Ind., died Octo- 


ber 2. 


Roy Hensel, 36, died from injuries sustained in a 
premature blast of dynamite in the quarry of the 
Interstate Construction Co. near West Point, Ia. 


Wilfred L. Smith, 62, associated more than 25 
years with the firm of J. K. Davison and Bro. 
Pittsburgh, Penn., died September 25 at his home. 


Manufacturers 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
is rebuilding its plant which was completely de- 
stroyed by fire October 3. 


H. B. Fuller Equipment Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed distributor of the Link-Belt line 
of shovels, cranes and draglines in northeastern 
Ohio. 


Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., reports that 
production of varied copper heat transfer products 
has continued at an advanced level over the first 
half of the year. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., an- 
nounces that the 2% deduction from wages in 
behalf of the emergency unemployment relief will 
be continued through the winter by vote of em- 
ployes’ representatives of the Schenectady works. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Penn., announces that it is pre- 
pared to spend $1,260,000 for raw materials, sup- 
plies and development work that will open exten- 
sive new markets for electrical equipment. The 
funds will be expended within the next few months. 


Trade Literature 


NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this heading 
will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, on 
ing for any of the items kindly mention Rock Propucts. 
request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ- 


Floodlights. GEA1505 describes the application 
of floodlights for various uses. GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Blasting. Catalog fea- 
tures Cordeau - Bick- 
ford, a detonating fuse. 
Also contains much in: 
formation on a new 
technique in _ blasting, 
using one detonator 
placed at some distance 
from the actual charge, 
the detonating wave be- 
ing conveyed to and 
through the charge by 
the detonating fuse.— 
ENSIGN-BICKFORD 
Co., Sinsburg, Conn. 

Diesel Engines. Fold- 
er shows sectional views 
of Superior Diesel sta- 
tionary engines and dis- 
cusses operating effi- 
ciency. SUPERIOR 
ENGINE CO., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Dragline Bucket. Bulletin describes the Red 
Arch dragline buckets, illustrating features of con- 
struction. BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Trailers. Bulletin Aros Williams extra ~ 
acity heavy duty trailer showing construction de- 
tails * ou ” specications. WELLMAN ENGI- 
NEERING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bulk Cement Pumps. Bulletin describes Type 
“F” Fuller-Kinyon pump for unloading bulk ce- 
ment from cars. Installation views are shown. 
FULLER CO., Catasauqua, Penn. 

Cement Mill Equipment. Bulletin describes bolts, 
grinding balls, liners, screen plates and buckets for 
cement mills made of special steel. JEFFREY 
MANUFACTURING CO., Columbus, Ohio. 

Dredges. Bulletin P 6 describes hydraulic pipe 
line dredge, Three Brothers, operated by R._ P. 
Emerick Dredging Co., Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Complete operation is described. AMERICAN 
MANGANESE STEEL CO., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. 





On blasting 


Grinding and Drying Equipment. Folder de- 
scribes Raymond equipment for advanced mill- 
drying operations and discusses various drying and 
grinding problems in the nonmetallic mineral in- 
dustry. Installations of the roller type kiln mill 
and an air-drying pulverizer are shown. RAY- 
MOND BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER CO., 
Chicago, IIl. 














Left: Site of the world’s largest and highest dam—730-ft. 
high, 650 ft. thick at base, 1180 ft. long on top, will con- 
tain the largest single mass of concrete ever placed— 
3,400,000 cu. yd. with an additional 1,000,000 ft. for 
other construction. Will form a lake 115 miles long 582 
ft. deep with a storage capacity of 30.500,000 acre-ft. 


Ys 





Hauling Carloads of Cement in Bulk— 
250 bbls. to the Car 


— a ee. 
Hauling Rail for 10% mile Railroad from 
Boulder City to Black Canyon 


Gasoline and Diesel Locomotives 
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